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Wholly different is the development of arith- 
metical principles and problems in this new re- 
vision. Arithmetic for personal use and arith- 
metic for business use are developed on a con- 
crete, functional basis. 
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The fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
common fractions, decimals, percentages, and interest are made interesting 
and meaningful by developing arithmetic on a concrete, functional basis, 
instead of in an abstract manner. For example, in Unit I there are three sec- 
tions: (1) Deposit Tickets (addition); (2) Check Stubs (addition and subtrac- 
tion); and (3) Bank Statement and Reconciliation (subtraction). This method 
of treatment avoids the abstract presentation of the fundamental operations; 
therefore, the course is more interesting and more practical. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part I is devoted to the business calcula- 
tions that are of particular interest to the individual, but these calculations 
are also important to any person who goes into business; Part II is devoted to 
the business calculations that are specifically required of employees in 
business. 


Unusually interesting and practical problems are provided at the end of 
each section of every unit. For example, each unit is accompanied by prac- 
tical problems, drills for accuracy and speed, and optional problems. Further- 
more, at the end of each unit there are discussion questions, oral review 
problems, review problems, and projects. 
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services that should be understood by 
everyone in handling his daily life prob- 
pasate . lems. It also emphasizes the understanding 
: 3 Teg of the economic community and the func- 
Be oer «5 tions performed by the organizations of a 
eee community. Whoever takes the course 
will get a great deal of value from it be- 
cause the book covers such an astounding 
number of personally important topics, 
such as money and credit, principles of 
buying, choosing a vocation, the reasons 
for business, and personal budgets and 
records. GENERAL BUSINESS is not 
only the contribution of business educa- 
tion to general education, but it is also a 
stepping stone that prepares pupils for the 
regular commercial course. 
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Editorial... 


Keeping in Touch 


‘‘Nothing succeeds like success”’ is an old saying that is just as true in busi- 
ness education as in any other phase of life. Business teachers should have this 
truth called to their attention constantly; then they would place the partial 
responsibility for the condition of business education where it belongs. There 
has been a tremendous stride taken in the field of business education in the last 
few years which is due, among other things, to at least two factors: first, the 
aggressiveness on the part of some business teachers; and second, the need for 
training in the field of business. 


Every business teacher cannot attend all professional meetings of the vari- 
ous organizations, but that does not provide an excuse for not being interested in 
the activities going on in the field. The doctor in the remote area does not lose 
sight of the necessity of keeping in touch with the research developments that 
are taking place in the laboratories of medicine. He recognizes that lives may 
be lost if he does not know the developments that take place in his chosen pro- 
fession. His service may be of more immediate importance than that of the 
teacher, but the teacher contributes to the whole being of a student over a long 
period of time, and he must recognize his definite responsibility in giving in- 
struction. 


Many magazines have come into the field of business education to carry the 
messages to those teachers who cannot attend the various professional meetings. 
Research is being carried on constantly in various institutions for the develop- 
ment of business education, and every effort is being made to help the teacher 
through studies made available in various magazines. Reports of these develop- 
ments in the field can therefore be had by every teacher at a nominal expense. 


As the day follows the night, so the development of a professional attitude 
breeds progressiveness on the part of teachers. They are then in a position to 
demand that business education be given status with other phases of the educa- 
tional program. They are able to defend, if need be, the position they occupy in 
the training of young people to fit into the program of life. Teachers will not 
have occasion to complain that the business department is a dumping ground 
for the misfits in school, but they will draw the better students into the de- 
partment. 


If I had one prayer to offer for business education, I would pray first for a 
further professional attitude to be developed among those teachers of business 
who are already in service, particularly those teachers who have been in 
service for a long time. Second, 
that teachers should feel keenly 
the responsibility of teaching a 
phase of education that is so 
widely used after school days are 
over. Third, that there be an 22702 
intense desire to improve in- - , 
struction through the various 
avenues open to business teach- J. D. Fenn, head of the business education depart- 


ment, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
ers. Tennessee. 
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Business Education and the Progressive 
Education Movement 


WHETHER we like it 
or not, business education in 
the high school is the step- 
child of the business college. 
It came into the curriculum 
because of the demand by tax- 
payers that it be placed there. 
The invention of the type- 
writer in 1870 brought about a 
complete reorganization of the 
work in business offices. Be- 
cause it was possible to speed 
up writing and to clarify read- 
ing, and because it was possi- 
ble to retain office copies of 
the work done without extra 
consumption of time, the typewriter became 
an important machine in the business office. 
As it gained a popular foothold, it revived 
the dormant art of shorthand writing. Out 
of the demand for workers who could put 
into practice these two skills, the business 
college came into prominence. These schools 
could promise everyone taking the business 
college course a job when the course was 
completed. Naturally, the business of train- 
ing skilled workers flourished and enroll- 
ments in the commercial schools grew by 
leaps and bounds. 


The field was new and rich. Pupils in the 
public schools dropped out at the earliest 
possible moment and flocked to the business 
college for specialized training. It was not 
necessary for these pupils, in most cases, to 
complete the entire course of the commercial 
college, but just as soon as they felt they 
could get along on the job, they went imme- 
diately into the business office. For this 
special training, it was necessary to pay a 
tuition fee. 

This didn’t make sense. Why should it 
be necessary for a private school to run 
competition with the public school? Why 
should children need to pay tuition in a 
private school that would train them in a 
vocation when the public school might well 
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give them the training which 
they needed at public expense? 

By far, the vast majority of 
those pupils entering high 
school never finished. By far, 
the vast majority of those 
pupils who were finishing high 
school did not go on to college. 
Positions in the fields of stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping were 
increasing more rapidly than 
they could be filled by trained 
workers. Because of this, the 
business college was successful 
and out of this success was 
born the high school commer- 
cial department. 

Teachers were selected from those people 
who had been taught in business colleges 
and for that reason, as well as for the fact 
that the aim of this new department was to 
train for jobs, the subjects taken into the 
department were no different from those 
that were being taught in the business col- 
lege. Also, for the same reasons, the sub- 
jects in the high school were taught by 
exactly the same methods as those used in 
the business college, except that it was neces- 
sary to adjust the teaching to fit the high 
school schedule of classes. 


Almost everyone is familiar with the high 
school curriculum as it was organized forty 
or fifty years ago because there was little 
change in it until recent years. Certain 
courses were considered more valuable than 
others; therefore, a requirement was placed 
upon each child. Before graduation from 
high school, the pupil must take those 
courses which usually consisted of three or 
four years of English, two or three years of 
Latin, two years of mathematics, and other 
courses which were declared by school spe- 
cialists of that day to be of most importance 
to the educational well-being of the pupil. 
There was little chance for substitution 
except in most extreme cases. 
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The subjects were allocated in the high 
school curriculum as to the year in which 
they were supposed to make the most con- 
tribution to the learning process. There 
was no alternative. 

So when we say, “except that it was neces- 
sary to adjust the teaching to fit the high 
school schedule of classes,” it is obvious 
that there could be only one plan followed. 
If the classes were forty minutes in length, 
then the subject must be taught for forty 
minutes; or, perhaps it was possible to 
double the time and to teach typewriting or 
bookkeeping for an eighty-minute period. It 
was not possible to give sixty minutes or 
one hundred minutes to the subject; it had 
to be taught in the length of the period set 
up in the daily schedule. 

Teachers, therefore, were highly special- 
ized in order that they would have a working 
knowledge of the skill subjects. The college 
preparation of commercial teachers for many 
years was not as high as for teachers of 
academic subjects. Consequently, the back- 
ground of commercial teachers was decidedly 
weak. As teachers’ colleges began to recog- 
nize the demand for teachers of commercial 
subjects, departments were organized which 
worked toward the preparation of commer- 
cial teachers. It was, and it still is, necessary 
to give these prospective teachers skill 
training in shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. This took much of the time 
allotted to a four-year college course and 
naturally the background courses, which 
teachers in other fields could acquire, were 
limited to those individuals who were pre- 
paring for commercial teaching. There was 
little opportunity for prospective teachers 
to broaden their learning and there seemed 
to be little need to do so because of the 
highly skilled subjects which were being 
taught in the high schools. This all led to a 
narrow conception of the scope of the com- 
mercial department. Commercial teachers 
were looked upon as not being qualified to 
make much contribution to the educational 
background of the child. 

In spite of all this specialization, the com- 
mercial department continued to fill a niche 
in the high school educational program. 
Each year saw more schools adding commer- 
cial courses to the high school curriculum. 
Even when statistics showed that the level 
of consumption of jobs in business offices 
had been reached and surpassed, still new 
commercial departments were being created. 
At the peak of the depression when, in the 
name of economy, subjects in other fields 
were being discontinued and teaching forces 
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were being reduced, the number of commer- 
cial departments continued to grow. For 
the most part, highly skilled teachers were 
teaching highly skilled vocational subjects. 

It was during this period, however, that 
business education leaders began to search 
for new aims in the field. They realized 
that fewer pupils needed business knowl- 
edge and skills for vocational use and that 
more pupils needed a general knowledge of 
business for social and personal use. There 
were those educators who would have dis- 
carded the vocational aim entirely, and 
there were those who would have thrown 
the skill subjects completely out of the 
commercial curriculum. Perhaps these edu- 
cators were overenthusiastic for the social 
possibilities of commercial subjects; perhaps 
they wanted to go too far. They may have 
seen a dim light in the distance and they 
were merely trying to take a short cut that 
would bring business education up to the 
level of the so-called “general education” 
subjects. Maybe they were headed toward 
“progressive education” even though they 
did not call it by that name. There is no 
doubt that the changed aims which were set 
up under the social-business subjects were 
aims which would be acceptable to the edu- 
cators who are interested in the progressive 
education movement; but there are many 
other changes which must take place before 
business education can command its place 
in this new educational philosophy. 

There is little need for the teachers of 
business subjects to feel inferior to other 
groups of teachers. The commercial depart- 
ment has always been a popular one and, 
naturally, criticisms are more numerous and 
more severe. Popularity encourages criti- 
cism. Self-defense is a human characteristic. 
It is a perfectly natural psychological re- 
action to defend oneself by attacking an- 
other. However, academic subjects have 
not been without their faults. For many 
years, the textbook has been the bible of the 
academic teacher. Drill has been one of the 
chief methods of teaching. You need only 
be cited the methods of teaching verbs in 
English, dates in history, square root in 
mathematics, and wood-turning in shop to 
get the idea of the meaning. The needs of 
the pupils have had little or no considera- 
tion. 

We are aware of the fact that our teaching 
methods have not been of the best. We are 
also aware of the fact that our subject matter 
has not been altogether what was needed. 
There is necessity for a change in organiza- 
tion but we need to go in the right direction, 
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and that direction cannot be determined 
overnight. There needs to be a closer rela- 
tionship between commercial teaching and 
other teaching. Department lines and sub- 
ject matter lines must be cut across in many 
instances. We thought we had the solution 
a few years ago when we gave so much at- 
tention to “correlation.” It did help, but for 
various reasons, not the least important of 
which was lack of teacher co-operation, 
correlation did not solve the problem. There 
needs to be a more closely co-ordinated plan; 
a plan which will change the emphasis from 
a cut-and-dried routine of subject matter to 
the development of the life of the child, to 
the fulfilling of his immediate needs, and to 
guiding him in the direction of his future 
development. 

It is upon the basis of the above statement, 
which is the outgrowth of the philosophy of 
John Dewey, that educators believe there 
needs to be a change of emphasis in educa- 
tion. Dewey believes that education is not 
preparation for life, but rather it is life itself. 
He believes that the child should work in a 
normal situation and that he should do the 
work because he wants to rather than be- 
cause it is laid out for him with a require- 
ment that so much of it must be completed 
in order to receive a certain reward in the 
form of a grade. He believes that education 
is a result of a natural outgrowth of the ex- 
periences of the child under the experienced 
and sympathetic direction of a teacher. 

Upon this philosophy, the Progressive 
Education Association was founded about 
twenty years ago. It was made possible by 
endowments from educational research foun- 
dations given in order to further experimen- 
tation and study of a plan which would put 
this philosophy into practice. Thirty school 
systems were selected to try out this philos- 
ophy, and the experiment, which is some- 
times referred to as The Eight-Year Study, 
was put into operation in 1933. Parts of the 
program of these schools are reorganized 
around a core subject. Subject matter lines 
are broken across. Those things which con- 
tribute directly to the core are taught to the 
child. The teaching materials are determined 
by the needs of the child and they are en- 
couraged by capable teachers. All formality 
of class recitation is dispensed with and the 
child finds himself in a natural learning sit- 
uation, uncovering those things which 
contribute to the point of interest, whether 
it be mathematics, history, English, or some 
other so called “subjects.” It makes no 
difference about the subject matter involved. 
If the child is learning mathematics, or 
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English, or science, he is learning something 
which he can tie up with his particular expe- 
rience at that moment. The plan is to give 
a broader concept to education. Instead of 
confining the child to a few subjects during 
his four years in high school, he is to be 
exposed to complete educational experiences 
with a continuity of content. 

If the experiment is successful, and we 
have little reason to believe that it will not 
be, the textbook will have little place in this 
new program except as reference material. 
The teacher will need to have some knowl- 
edge about many fields along with his spe- 
cialized preparation. The physical plants 
will need to be turned from classrooms into 
workshops. Guidance will need to be a most 
important factor, and teachers with more 
leadership and less “‘tellmanship” will need 
to be developed. Testing will need to be 
reduced to a minimum, and school doors 
will need to remain open long after four 
o'clock. 

There is nothing tangible yet from which 
to draw definite conclusions as to the prob- 
able outcomes of this plan. Regardless of 
what the outcomes might be, the experiment 
will mark the beginning of a decided change 
in the entire secondary education field. When 
that change comes, business education will 
need to adjust itself to the new aims and to 
the new methods of teaching. Business educa- 
tion, generally, will need to align itself with 
the whole educational program rather than 
to attempt to set itself up in a small category 
as separate and apart from the big educa- 
tional plan. Perhaps it can form its own core 
and set up its own aims, but we shall need to 
keep constantly in mind the whole education 
of the whole child. We are not yet ready to 
say that the vocational aims of the commercial 
curriculum will need to be abandoned, but 
we are ready to say that if the progressive 
movement reaches the proportions that it 
might reach, the vocational aims may come 
into the picture further up on the educa- 
tional ladder. 

It may seem impossible for business edu- 
cation to adapt itself to such a radical 
change. Perhaps the adjustment will be 
more difficult for business education than it 
will be for other groups, but it is most cer- 
tainly not impossible. The fact that business 
education has been taught one way for so 
long does not mean that the teaching method 
cannot be changed. And what a change it 
will be! But, major changes come slowly 
and when the time comes, business educa- 
tion will be ready to take its place in the 
new program. 
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Bookkeeping for Distributive Education 


F. V. Unzicker 
itinerant Instructor 
State Adult Distributive Education 
and 
Instructor in School of Commerce 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Wits the recent in- 
creased emphasis on distribu- 
tive education, one of the 
questions frequently asked is 
“What kind of bookkeeping 
should be taught?” There has 
been much discussion in recent 
years as to the merit of book- 
keeping and the kind of book- 
keeping that should be taught 
in the secondary schools. It 
is a significant fact that many 
educators are now recognizing 
bookkeeping as a part of gen- 
eral education — something 
that is necessary to enable the 
individual to get along in the world. Sur- 
veys of businessmen reveal that they, like- 
wise, generally indicate that bookkeeping is 
desirable and possibly is an essential part of 
training for successful selling and success in 
business. 


The field of distributive education may 
well be divided into three parts: 


1. Secondary nonvocational—the ordinary 
salesmanship taught in the secondary 
school. 


2. Part-time and co-operative—the type 
of program in which students work 
part time and take special instructional 
work in school, and which is reim- 
bursable under provisions of the 
George-Deen Act when all the specific 
requirements have been met. 

3. Adult—which is carried on with the 
employed adults and which is reim- 
bursable under the George-Deen Act 
under certain conditions. 


The first question is ““What kind of book- 
keeping should be taught as a direct or as a 
related course in the part-time and co- 
operative programs? Job analyses have been 
made of the various duties of workers in the 
different fields. The average individual 
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employed in distributive work 
has very little formal book- 
keeping to do, but he does 
have numerous records to keep; 
reports to make out; and sales 
tickets, sales reports, cash re- 
ports, customers’ orders, sales 
contracts, stock records, stock 
requisitions, credit memos, ex- 
change slips, credit applica- 
tions, credit reports, service 
reports, and inventory sheets 
to fill in. Not infrequently he 
is required to handle sales tax 
reports and records, insurance 
applications, notes, bills of 
lading, invoices, and other forms. All these 
duties, in a general way, are a part of 
any good bookkeeping course. The list of 
duties mentioned is not an exhaustive nor a 
complete list, nor does it fit any particular 
business. It is only a list of the most com- 
mon forms. In addition to the handling of 
forms, some of the duties have a bookkeep- 
ing implication, such as figuring interest 
and discount, adding and extending bills 
and invoices, mailing packages, collecting 
accounts, figuring inventory, and filing pa- 
pers. These duties are largely clerical in 
nature and they do not require a great 
amount of proficiency in bookkeeping. 
Bookkeeping, in this connection, performs 
a contributory function; that is, technical 
information and highly specialized tech- 
niques are necessary, but the principles and 
the attitudes derived from the course aid 
the worker in attaining greater efficiency. 
The adult field is essentially divided into 
two parts: (a) employee; and (b) manager 
and employer. Since the bookkeeping 
needed by the part-time, or the co-operative 
students, and the adult employed is essen- 
tially the same, these two groups may be 
discussed together. The problem reverts to 
the fact that each individual store and each 
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type of business has a bookkeeping system 
and records peculiar to that particular organi- 
zation. It must be remembered, however, 
that most workers do not stay on the same 
job indefinitely. The purpose of distributive 
education is to make the workers more effi- 
cient and to assist in preparing them for 
advancement. Since this is true, the mere 
training in the bookkeeping techniques re- 
quired on a particular and specific job is 
not adequate. Training for routine is essen- 
tial; it should be done, but that is not 
enough. The bookkeeping required for any 
single selling job is so specialized and so 
routine that there is much doubt as to the 
advisability of setting up a special course. 
The bookkeeping required on any specific 
selling job is little more than business 
arithmetic. Salespeople, as such, do not 
handle general bookkeeping. They do not 
post to the ledger, prepare statements, or 
close the books, but they do have to handle 
efficiently some or all the forms menticned 
previously. They must also perform some of 
the duties mentioned previously in addition 
to their strictly selling duties. Efficiency in 
distribution is more than selling over the 
counter. An employee who handles re- 
quired records poorly is not meeting the 
demand. All proprietors and salespeople 
admit that an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of bookkeeping is advan- 
tageous; that is, the knowledge would add 
to their comprehension and appreciation of 
the problems of retailing; it would be of 
some value in their immediate jobs; and it 
would also definitely be of assistance in 
obtaining promotion. It is assumed that 
every worker is ambitious and hopes to 
advance. All workers have managerial as- 
pirations and expect to progress. 

The kind of bookkeeping needed in dis- 
tributive education, then, consists essen- 
tially of elementary fundamental principles. 
There needs to be a change in emphasis. 
Much of the clerical bookkeeping used on 
selling jobs is of the single entry variety. 
The content of a course for distributive 
workers needs to give some background of 
business principles, accounting principles, 
and practice in the fundamentals of record- 
keeping which are routine, simple, and 
general in nature. The course should also 
give some practice in the filling in of forms 
and in penmanship. Employees engaged in 
active selling use a pencil. Sales tickets and 
other forms are not typed nor are they run 
in on an adding machine; the forms are 


filled in by hand and they must be legibie, 
accurate, and complete. Additional em- 
phasis needs to be placed on the teaching of 
simple, common, and much-used forms; how 
to make them out; why they are made out; 
and their importance. Businessmen criticize 
severely the students’ failure to appreciate 
the importance of accurate detail. That 
appreciation is enhanced when a student 
understands the connection between the 
simple records required in a particular job 
and the business in its entirety. 

This is not record-keeping for personal 
use; it is vocational bookkeeping—some- 
thing that will be and is being used on the 
job which will assist in increasing effective- 
ness and efficiency. The size and the kind 
of store and the job held determine the im- 
mediate needs of the students, but training 
in terms of immediate needs alone is in- 
sufficient, inadequate, and does not fulfill 
the objective of distributive education. 

One partial solution is the segregation of 
students so that emphasis may be placed on 
that particular portion of bookkeeping that 
is used on the job. In the secondary school, 
this means that those engaged in the dis- 
tributive education program would be in a 
separate class so that practical adaptations 
and applications could be made. In the 
adult field, it means segregation by groups 
wherever it is possible. For example, a class 
of grocery employees would study the fun- 
damentals with particular emphasis on the 
records and the forms used in a grocery 
store. The teaching procedure, then, would 
be to take problems from the actual grocery 
field. In this connection, the problem of 
setting up or of designing a set of books that 
would meet the needs of a particular store 
could be used. When a system of book- 
keeping is set up for an actual business, the 
student begins to appreciate records and 
some of the problems of the business. The 
same applications could be made to the 
numerous other fields of distribution. The 
only serious problem, then, is the prepara- 
tion of the necessary practical problems 
applicable to each specific selling field. 

All bookkeeping has as its basis certain 
fundamentals.: Principles of debit and 
credit, distinction between capital and rev- 
enue, fiscal period reckoning, asset evalua- 
tions, methods of evaluating inventory, 
cash and accruals, deferred charges, con- 
tingent liabilities, tax returns, payrolls, in- 
voices, credits and collections, financial 
statements, social security, negotiable in- 


iF, V. Unzicker, “Vitalizing Bookkeeping,” Business Education Digest (Detroit Michigan: Northern High School, March, 
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struments, insurance, overhead, and both 
personal and business budgets are some of 
the fundamental principles that cannot be 
omitted. These fundamentals cannot be 
eliminated, but adaptations can be made 
and examples can be drawn from the de- 
sired field. This might be called vitalizing, 
and it simply means making the course in 
bookkeeping for distributive occupations fit 
the practical needs and use of certain busi- 
nesses. ‘Teaching in terms of generalities 
and abstractions will not do the job; there 
must be a definite, precise, and specific ap- 
plication. In the secondary school, this 
course should be taught as a related subject, 
which means it will be taught in the junior 
or the senior year, depending upon the grade 
placement of the part-time or co-operative 
work and the time the students are on the 
job. 

Since most bookkeeping textbooks ap- 
proach bookkeeping from a mercantile point 
of view, most textbooks now in use will 
suffice for the teaching of fundamentals, 
but the problems and the illustrative mate- 
rials should be drawn directly from the 
specific field. 

Such training should probably be given 
in a two-semester course. The actual con- 
tent should not be much different from any 
other bookkeeping course. However, since 
each student is working, instead of using 
A. B. Smith or some other fictitious person, 
he should set up the name of his own em- 
ployer as the owner of the business illus- 
trated in the problem. Each student should 
be encouraged to bring to class copies of 
each form used on the job. The teacher 
should explain exactly how to fill in the 
forms and he should show the significance 
of the required information. 

Probably not more than one-half of each 
semester should be devoted to a study of 
fundamentals. This would give ample time 
during the year to cover the fundamentals 
as well as to teach the three ordinary types 
of business organization: namely, sole pro- 
prietorship, partnership, and corporation. 
The remainder of the time should be used 
with enrichment materials and with specific 
problems, such as setting up a simple set of 
books for the employer. Because of the 
great variety in the field of bookkeeping, it 
is impossible, or at least difficult, for anyone 
to set up a course that he feels is the ideal 
course in bookkeeping for distributive edu- 
cation. There are too many variable factors. 
Students in a city of 10,000 population do 
not need the same kind of problems, illus- 
trations, and enrichment materials as do 
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those students in towns of 100,000 popula- 
tion. In turn, the needs in towns of 100,000 
population vary from the needs in the 
larger cities. A firm doing an annual business 
of $25,000 has a different problem from that 
of a firm doing a business of $500,000. A 
firm with two or three employees has a 
different problem from that of a firm that 
employs 100 or 500 persons. A garage has a 
different problem from that of a grocery 
store. It all adds up to an impossible task. 
No one can say that the course he teaches 
will fit all these variations. But, if the 
course is to be practical and fill the need, 
it must meet the actual and the immediate 
need. The answer is a different course for 
each situation. 

The teacher here, as in no other field of 
bookkeeping, must be alive to the situation; 
he must be able to make adaptations; he 
must possess ingenuity; and he must have 
real teaching ability. A good teacher will 
see to it that all these varying needs are met. 

The following criteria may be used in 
setting up such a course: 


1. Segregate the distributive education 
students. All distributive education 
students should be in the same class. 


2. Survey the field to find the exact kind 
of bookkeeping course needed. This 
can be done as training stations are 
selected and approved. 

8. Make a study of the exact bookkeeping 
duties of each student as required on 
the job. 


4. Make a survey of the machines that 
are used on the job of each student. 

5. Get actual forms from every store 
represented. 


6. Have the students find out and report 
the bookkeeping duties required for 
advancement. 

7. Plan individual supplementary prob- 
lems suited to the employment situa- 
tion of each student. 

8. Use enrichment material that is per- 
tinent and relative to the students, 
such as business forms, records used in 
business, problems based on the differ- 
ent systems in use, discussions of the 
types of business organizations, out- 
lines of the personal qualifications re- 
quired in business, tax laws (both 
Federal and state), Social Security 
regulations and records, data based on 
credit bureaus (their significance and 
use), word lists based on business vo- 

(Concluded on page 421) 
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Grading Bookkeeping Assignments 


First, I wish to explain that the 


bookkeeping students and is not 
recommended as a panacea. I 
also wish to reveal that I was not inspired 
“through a dream” with its conception; 
neither is it a “dash-off” masterpiece of 
brilliancy. Rather, the chart is the culmina- 
tion of much experimenting in the classroom 
and much evolving from various systems 
that have come to my notice before. I do, 
however, make some rather extravagant 
claims for my system and I believe in its 
merits to the point of making some rather 
challenging assertions. I think that to study 
and to analyze the chart is to adopt it; that 
to adopt it is to be convinced of its merits. 
It seems nearer to having “‘all the ‘coons’ up 
one tree” than any other system that it has 
been my privilege to use. 

The system serves, to an appreciable de- 
gree, as a formula in determining the grade 
of any student. At the same time, it is 
elastic enough to cover entirely the in- 
dividual differences of aptitude and industry. 
Furthermore, much of the burdensome task 
of grading a student thoroughly is reduced 
to a minimum. The conscientious teacher 
never likes to leave anything to guess work 
when he is about to give a student a grade. 
Yet, in numerous instances, such teachers do 
grade work haphazardly because of a lack of 
time. Consequently, they never enjoy that 
peace that comes from “good work well 
done.” 

To lighten the teacher’s task still more, 
the actual grading can be done by the 
students themselves. It will be discovered 
that the members of the class will be amused 
(and much informed) in filling in the various 
columns of the chart to determine their own 
grades. It will also be found that the 
students will be astonishingly honest with 
the teacher and with themselves if the 
teacher is tactful and psychological in plac- 
ing this responsibility on their shoulders. 

I have clung tenaciously for a long time 
to the idea that students in general should 
have a large part in the grading of their 
own work. Too many youngsters are 
handing in written.work which they never 
see again. If they do see their papers again, 
the papers are graded by the teacher and 
the students take little, if any, interest in 
them. In my opinion, and in my experience, 
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H. A. Miracle 
chart on page 395 is for grading Clarksville High School 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


there is a marked improvement in 
the process of learning in classes 
where teachers teach less and 
permit the students to grade 
their own work. When such a procedure is 
maintained religiously, the benefits, psycho- 
logically speaking, are too numerous to 
mention. Although this phase of the subject 
would require chapters of written material 
to do it justice, I do wish to call to the 
attention of the reader a few of the outstand- 
ing values that accrue when students have 
the privilege of checking their own work. 


First, the plan develops and cultivates the 
art of self-criticism, as well as of self- 
exultation. All modern pedants know the 
value of these attitudes. Yet, because of the 
lack of a satisfactory system to conserve 
patience, energy, and time, most of us fail 
miserably to capitalize on this psychological, 
human-nature principle. 

Second, the plan makes the student feel 
important when he is asked to share re- 
sponsibilities that demand care, caution, and 
exactness. No “problem child” will ever 
develop in a class when each student feels 
that he is an important cog in the school 
machinery. 

Third, such a plan brings vividly to the 
attention of the student the fact that he has 
a free hand in shaping certain outcomes, and 
that he cannot accuse his teacher of “per- 
sonal grudges” when he scores a low grade. 
If the student gets an A, he is fully aware 
of just how it all came about. The same is 
true in case a grade of F is made. This, 
naturally, encourages strong resolutions, for 
if a grade of A is made this month, the 
student will strive for the same grade next 
month; if a grade of F is made, the student 
is more likely to resolve to do better work 
since he knows thoroughly just how he made 
that grade. He was his own witness. 

Fourth, the idea is democratic in that the 
students share a major part in the system 
under which they labor. This contributes, 
on a whole, to better attitudes and happi- 
ness—two important “keys” to the store- 
house of success. 

In speaking of my own success with my 
own system, I wish to say that the whole 
attitude and atmosphere of my class changed 
to an attitude of industry, discipline, and 
contentment. No longer have I any need to 

(Concluded on page 421) 
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DEDUCTIONS ADDED 
FOR— FOR— 
bo 
Names Zig ° § £ Remarks 
as] & » 5 3 ~- 
$3) ./2)51,2| 3|8/32| 2 | 
g |f2/2|2|3/28| 2/95i28] 2 | 2 
ma |eOlalalals Zz\ima<d|O0| & |S 
William Jones....... 100 10 5 5 80 8 88 B- 
Mary Smith......... 100 100 10 110 A+] Honor Roll Award 
Anna Johnson....... 100 5 5 90 9 99 A+] Honor Roll 
eee 100 | 20 5| 6 *5 | 65 65 F_ | *Bad Attitude 
Ella Wright......... 100 | 10 5 *5 | 80 8 88 B—| *Noisy 
Lula Myers......... 100 5| 6 89 9 98 A+! Honor Roll 
Fanny Morrison... . . 100 | 10] 4] 5 81 8/} 10] 99 A+| Honor Roll 
Jessie Watkins. ..... 100 5 *5 | 90 9 99 A+| *Tardy Often 
No Honor Roll 
Explanations 
Schedule for Grading: Additions: 


A—95 to 100 points 
B—88 to 94 points 
C—80 to 87 points 
D—70 to 79 points 
F—Below 70 points 


Rules for Chart: 
Deductions: 


5 points off for omitting any exercises in the 
assignment for the month 


5 points off for slouchy work 


5 points off for bad form (not conforming 
closely to illustrations in the textbook with 
regard to rulings, extensions, etc.) 


1 point off for each error in footings, balances, 


etc. 


Any number of points off (optional with 
teacher) for “other reasons” 
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10 per cent of net score added for passing all 
tests given during the month. The student 
must answer at least three-fourths of all 
questions and problems on a test to pass 
that particular test. 


10 points added for outstanding conduct 


Honor Roll: 





Students making a grade of A without any 
deductions in the “other reasons” column 
go on the Honor Roll 

Students surpassing 100 points (the base) 
receive awards in the way of pins, buttons, 
badges, or certificates 


The Base: 


Each student is given, to start with, 100 
points as a base. It — on the student 
to keep or to surpass this base, or to forfeit 
it through deductions. 
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A Challenge to Commercial Education 


Much material has been 
written recently concerning 
bookkeeping for high school 
pupils. Bookkeeping was one 
of the first commercial sub- 
jects to be introduced into the high school 
curriculum, and in many states, it still leads 
the field of commercial subjects in the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled. Although few pupils 
will, upon graduation, find jobs in which 
they will be called upon to do actual book- 
keeping work, it still seems a good plan to 
allow as many pupils as possible to enroll in 
a course in bookkeeping which aims to teach 
the individual how to keep his personal 
records. 

Consumer education recognizes the indi- 
vidual and it builds a program of courses 
around his personal needs in an effort to 
call his attention to the happenings in his 
everyday life and to bring in gradually other 
experiences with which he may at some time 
come in contact. The consumer education 
values of each subject should be presented 
in such a manner so as to bring to the atten- 
tion of the individual the importance of 
everyday happenings and how these hap- 
penings affect him. 

In the past, the social or personal values 
of bookkeeping have been set up as the aim 
of a one-year course. While the materials 
and the methods employed by most teachers 
have been traditionally of a technical or job- 
training nature, it is one thing to talk of 
stressing the personal and the social values 
and of educating the consumer; it is actually 
another thing to educate the consumer. It 
is evident that any course which deals with 
the keeping of records should attempt to 
build up the vocabulary of the pupil by 
introducing business terms which he may 
some time expect to use. While the vocabu- 
lary is important, the primary aim of any 
subject should be to inform the pupil of the 
need for records and to acquaint him with 
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Howard E. Wheland 
Head of Commercial Department 
John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


the proper method of keeping 
such records. 

It is difficult for the aver- 
age or the below-average 
pupil, and in some cases for 
pupils above average intelligence, to under- 
stand bookkeeping records which deal with 
large corporations or manufacturing con- 
cerns. This is true because most pupils have 
never had an opportunity of seeing the inner 
workings of such concerns, and, therefore, 
have no conception of the meaning of the 
information being offered. Far too many 
pupils are “exposed” to bookkeeping who 
have neither the interest in nor the ability 
for mentally digesting the difficult terminol- 
ogy and the technical information found in 
most bookkeeping textbooks. 

In too many cases, technical bookkeeping 
does not “take.” Information in which a 
pupil is not interested causes him to become 
discouraged. Those pupils who become dis- 
couraged usually fail or drop the subject. 

During a period of five years in a large 
city school system, the number of pupils 
enrolled in bookkeeping increased about 50 
per cent over the previous five years, while 
the number of drop-outs and failures in- 
creased almost 100 per cent. The usual 
cause for dropping any subject is a lack of 
interest or the discouraging realization on 
the part of the pupil that the work is “over 
his head.” Any pupil who drops a class has 
wasted a term’s work. This causes him to 
feel unkindly, not only toward the teacher, 
but also toward the subject and the school 
system. 

The time spent in educating pupils such 
as these has been wasted unless the pupils 
have gained something from the work offered 
and unless they have been successful in 
meeting the minimum standard set. Educa- 
tion is continually being charged with ex- 
travagance. Failures are expensive. The 

(Concluded on page 422) 
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N. E. A. Summer Convention 


President Frances Doub North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland, has 
just announced the tentative program for 
the summer convention of the National 
Education Association Department of Busi- 
ness Education. The convention is to be 
held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on June 30 to July 3. A reception 
for members and guests of the Department 
will be held on Sunday, June 30. Many 
outstanding leaders in business education 
are to appear on the general program and on 
the programs for the panel discussions. 

The tentative program, as announced by 
Mrs. North, is as follows: 


MONDAY, JULY 1 
General Meeting, 1:30 p.m. 


Greetings—Governor Heil of Wisconsin; John Callahan, 
Wisconsin State Superintendent of Schools; Mayor 
Seidler of Milwaukee; Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee 
Superintendent of Schools 

Response—H. P. Guy, University of Kentudky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, second vice president of the 
Department of Business Education 

“How Business and Business Education Can Colla- 
borate for Better Business Training”—K. B. Elliott, 
vice president of Studebaker Corporation 

“What Business Education Does to Meet the Needs of 
Business” —Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 

Announcements. 


The Monday afternoon program will con- 
sist of six sectional meetings, including 
typewriting, bookkeeping and accounting, 
clerical skills, transcription, consumer and 
social business, and salesmanship. The sub- 
ject for all meetings will be “What We Do 


to Prepare Our Pupils to Obtain and Retain 
Positions in Business Through Training 
in—” The speakers will represent senior 
high schools, junior colleges, and colleges. 


TUESDAY, JULY 2 


The luncheon for presidents has been set 
for 12:30 p.m. In the afternoon, there will 
be sectional meetings from 2:00 P.m.- 
3:00 p.m., and from 3:20 p.m.—4:20 P.M. 
There will also be a discussion of the Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange Service by John R. 
Humphreys and Cletus E. Zumwalt, in- 
structors at Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
California, and a movie on visual commer- 
cial education. In addition, there will be 
demonstrations as_ follows: Shorthand 
Writing, Teaching Typewriting Techniques, 
and Ways Teachers Perform. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3 


The program on Wednesday, July 3, will 
consist of the annual luncheon at the 
Pfister Hotel at 12:00 m. Following the 
luncheon, there will be a discussion entitled 
“Information Please,” from 1:45 P.m.— 
3:15 p.m. There will be panel discussions 
in the main banquet room beginning at 
1:00 p.m., to be followed by a business 
meeting at 3:30 p.m. and a boat ride on 
Lake Michigan at 5:45 p.m. 

Business teachers who plan to attend the 
meeting should make room reservations 
early at the Pfister Hotel. Prisca Batz, 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin, is in charge of hotel arrangements. 





Milwaukee Auditorium, to be used for the general meetings of the N. E. A. 
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Business-Consumer Relations Conference 


The 1940 Business-Consumer Relations 
Conference on Advertising and Selling 
Practices, which will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, on May 13 
and 14, is the second annual conference of 
its type conducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus. The first 
conference was held in Buffalo, New York, 
on June 5 and 6, 1939. The conference was 
conceived to afford an opportunity for busi- 
ness executives, educators, consumer leaders, 
and government representatives to present 
their views on the subject of consumer 
interest in business and consumer education. 


The 1940 conference has as its objective 
bringing together representatives of these 
four groups to afford an opportunity for 
constructive thinking, discussion, and con- 
structive action. The Better Business 
Bureaus believe that the time and the 
opportunity have arrived for the constructive 
elements of business and consumers to de- 
fine their interests and to try to determine 
how they can be worked out to be mutually 
beneficial. It is believed that the conference 
will do much to assist in obtaining this ob- 
jective. 

The conference will have four sessions and 
two luncheon meetings. The Monday morn- 
ing session of the conference will consist of 
discussions on consumer education by recog- 
nized educational leaders. Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, chairman of the faculty committee 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will preside. Dr. John 
Cassels, director of the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri; Dr. Edward Reich, editor of 
the Consumer Educational Journal, and a 
recognized leader in secondary education; 
and Dr. Helen Judy Bond, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
complete the program of speakers for this 
session. 

The luncheon meeting following the morn- 
ing session will be addressed by a consumer 
leader, Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, professor 
of textile chemistry, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Mack was selected by officers of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Home Economics Association, and the 
American Association of University Women. 

The afternoon session will consist of a 
consumer forum, conducted by representa- 
tives of the three organizations mentioned 
previously. 


A business session will be held on Tuesday 
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morning, at which the principal speaker and 
those who follow will discuss the matters 
presented by the consumers in their forum 

The Tuesday luncheon will be addressed 
by W. T. Nardin, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Pet Milk Sales Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Nardin is 
an able speaker and is well informed on 
the importance of the consumer interest in 
business. 

The principal speaker at the afternoon 
session will be James W. Young, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Commentators will be Dr. Caroline 
Ware, chairman of the Committee on Social 
Studies of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and Dr. Kenneth Dameron, 
director of the Committee on Consumer 
Relations. This session will have as its 
theme, “The Importance of Self-Regulation 
of Business.” 

Reports indicate that people from all 
sections of the country will be in attendance. 


National Catholic Typing Contest 


The Every-Pupil typewriting contest, 
sponsored annually by the National Catho- 
lic High School Typists Association, was 
held on March 14. Forty-six Catholic 
secondary schools participated, with a total 
of 1,671 contestants in both the novice and 
the amateur divisions of Classes A and B. 
There were entries from twenty-three states. 


The winners of the school trophies in the 
novice division, Class A, are as follows: first 
place, St. Mary’s Boys’ High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona; second place, St. John the 
Baptist School, Muscoda, Wisconsin; third 
place, Tipton High School, Tipton, Kansas. 


The winners of school trophies in the 
amateur division, Class A, are as follows: 
first place, St. Gabriel High School, Glen- 
dale, Ohio; second place, Notre Dame 
Academy, Omaha, Nebraska; third place, 
St. Francis Academy, Hankinson, North 
Dakota. 

The winners of school trophies in the 
Novice division, Class B, are as follows: 
first place, St. Mary’s Parochial School, San 
Antonio, Texas; second place, Aquin High 
School, Freeport, Illinois; third place, Re- 
gina High School, Norwood, Ohio. 

The winners of school trophies in the 
amateur division, Class B, are as follows: 
first place, Regina High School, Norwood, 
Ohio; second place, St. Cecilia’s Academy, 
Washington, D. C.; third place, Girls’ 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. 
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E.C. T. A. Convention Held in Atlantic City 


The Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association held its forty-third 
annual convention in the Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on March 21-23, inclusive. 
Peter L. Agnew, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New 
York City, presided over the con- 
vention. The weather was unusu- 
ally good and attracted a great 
many teachers to Atlantic City 
for the Easter holidays as well as 
for the convention. 

John G. Kirk, director of com- 
mercial education of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, was elected presi- 
dent for 1940-41. Mr. Kirk has 
been active in the affairs of the Association 
for many years. 

Other new officers and members of the 
Board are: vice president, Alice Wakefield, 
director of admissions, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, director of business education, 
Newark, New Jersey; treasurer, P. M. 
Heiges, chairman of business department, 
Central Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania; Katherine W. Ross, Boston Clerical 





John G. Kirk 


School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of 
commercial education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Conrad J. Saphier, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; Alan Furber, 
Chandler Secretarial School, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Peter L. 
Agnew, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City; 
Foster W. Loso, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Wallace B. Bowman, chairman 
of the business department, New 
Rochelle High School, New Ro- 
chelle, New York, who served on 
the Board last year and acted as 
editor of the Yearbook, has retired from the 
Board. Dr. Foster W. Loso, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, is the new 
editor of the Yearbook for 1941. Peter L. 
Agnew serves on the Executive Board as 
president ex-officio. 

Several cities, including Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., and New York, 
invited the convention for 1941. The 
Executive Board selected Boston for the 
1941 convention. Headquarters will be in 


the Hotel Statler. Mr. Kirk, the new presi- 
dent, is already making plans for 1941. 








New Officers of E. C. T. A. 


In the photograph above, the new officers are shown in the first row, from left to right, as follows: 

P. M. Heiges, Alice Wakefield, John G. Kirk, and Raymond C. Goodfellow. In the second row, members 

of the Executive Board, from left to right, are: F. W. Loso, Katherine W. Ross, Conrad J. Saphier, Peter 
L. Agnew (retiring president), and Clyde B. Edgeworth. 
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Second Consumer Conference is Successful 


Columbia, Missouri, was crowded on 
April 1, 2, and 8 with over 700 visitors— 
educators, spokesmen for the government, 
representatives of consumer agencies and 
groups, labor leaders, advertisers, magazine 
editors, and other business people. From 
coast to coast these delegates came to this 
small, midwest, university town to attend 
the second annual Nation Consumer Edu- 
cation Conference sponsored by the Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education under the 
direction of Dr. John M. Cassels. 

Professor Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
served as chairman of the first general ses- 
sion. He opened the conference program by 
stating that the theme, “Making Consumer 
Education Effective,” should serve as a 
starting point on progressive action in con- 
sumer education, but warned that this 
theme would not accomplish much unless 
“there is a certain amount of follow-up 
of action and reaction after the conference 
is over.” Professor Nichols told the group 
that two problems need the attention of 
consumer-minded educators: 1. The estab- 
lishment of clear-cut relations between 
capital and labor. 2. The establishment of 
the right kind of relationship between the 
producer and the consumer. 

Early in the conference proceedings the 
question, “What Should be Taught About 
Advertising in a Consumer Course?” was 
presented. Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia 
University, New York City, declared, 
“Build from the primary school to the adult 
institute a steadily maturing understanding 
of the actual role of advertising in modern 
life.” On this current issue of advertising 
education, Loda Mae Davis, a business edu- 
cator from San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California, forcefully stated, “No 
one should fear to know the truth about 
advertising... Advertising stands or falls 
by its own testimony on the public witness 
stand of magazines, newspapers, billboards, 
and radio.” Miss Davis added, ““To remove 
advertising from consumer’ education 
courses where its factuality is studied would 
be like depriving Walter Winchell of his 
keyhole or Edger Bergen of Charlie McCar- 
thy.” Douglas Taylor, vice president of 
Printers’ Ink Publications, advised that “any 
teaching of advertising should be treated in 
the light of how it works under present-day 
conditions of consumer life and should be 
strictly objective,” and that “any material 
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pertaining to advertising should have th« 
benefit of expert approval.” 

In discussing what labor is doing in con- 
sumer education, Mark Starr, educational 
director of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union in New York City, men- 
tioned that in many instances “the unions, 
in co-operation with realistic employers, 
have contributed industrial statesmanship 
to prevent the ravages of competitive an- 
archy from undermining the industry to the 
ultimate injury of the consumer.” 

Other authorities who spoke at the general 
meetings include Kenneth Backman, general 
manager of the Boston Better Business Bu- 
reau; Herbert Evans, vice president of Con- 
sumer Distribution Corporation in New 
York; C. H. Sandage of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; Hazel Kyrk of the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; David Craig, 
president of the American Retail Federation; 
Ruth O’Brien of the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics; Corwin Edwards, spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Robert Brady, economist 
from the University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

In the eyes of hundreds of conferees, Dr. 
Malcolm S. Maclean, director of the General 
College of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, “stole the show” in a general- 
session summary of the round-table pro- 
grams. Without a single let-down, Dr. 
Maclean held the interest of a packed audi- 
torium by beginning his one-hour conclu- 
sions of round-table discussions as follows: 

Attempting to summarize under forced draft 
twenty-three separate round tables, consuming 
forty-six hours of time, and made up of a composite 
of the miscellany of ideas presented by more than 

500 people, has given me an extreme dose of over- 

consumption of the National Conference on Con- 

sumer Education. In my present bewilderment, I 

am more deeply convinced than ever that the human 

race has scarcely yet begun to think; and in con- 
sumer education, its newest enthusiasm, its thinking 
is still in the centrifuge and the still, and God alone 
knows what will finally be its essence. Like a good 
academic, however, I shall make the attempt to 
proceed in chronological order from Round Table 

No. 1, “What and How to Teach High School Stu- 

dents,” through Round Table No. 21 on the very 

extra “Special Committee on Sources of Research 

Material.” 

The Institute invited several business 
educators to participate on the round-table 
programs. These include, among others, the 
following: Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Francis V. Unzicker, Oklahoma State De- 
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partment of Vocational Education; W. 
Harmon Wilson, editor of THe BaLaNnce 
Sueet, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. 
E. Damon, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado; and Joseph De- 
Brum, Sequoia High School, Redwood City, 
California. 


Noted for its overwhelming hospitality to 
outsiders, Stephens College made no excep- 
tion for the Consumer Conference. Con- 
ference delegates were dinner guests of Dr. 
James M. Wood, president of Stephens 
College. The dinner speaker for this occasion 
was Dr. Harold F. Clark, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, who addressed the 
550 guests on “Vitalizing Economic Educa- 
tion.” Said Dr. Clark, “To present economic 
material to the man in the street, you must 
leave behind your technical language and 
employ the simplest words you know. You 
must not rely on words alone, but you must 
use every resource of modern science and 
any method of direct contact with the prob- 
lem. Above all, you must choose as the 
first, and doubtless the major part of your 
content, those vital problems of consump- 
tion which are vital to the life of every indi- 
vidual. By these means we can vitalize 
economic education.” 


Although there was much controversy 
on methods, content, and purposes of con- 
sumer education, there seemed to be 
agreement on the following points: 


1. Consumer education is not the “property” of one 
special department; it is a core of learning that 
should be infused through various courses in the 
schools. 


2. Consumer educators need better preparation in 
subject matter. 


$. Consumer educators need to be as impartial and 
as objective as possible. 


4. There should be little conflict, if any, between 
businessmen and educators in reference to con- 
sumer training. 

5. Consumer education should contain more than 
the specifics of buymanship—it should have a 
breadth which gives consideration to social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors affecting the welfare 
of consumers. 


Kyker Gets New Appointment 


An official announce- 
ment has just been made 
through the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, United 
States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 
that effective March 1, 
B. Frank Kyker, special 
agent for research in com- 
mercial education, was 
appointed chief of the 
Business Education Serv- 
ice. Mr. Kyker has been 
on the staff of the Busi- 
ness Education Service 
for the past two years. 
He served for one year as 
special agent for research in business educa- 
tion. During the past year, he has served as 
acting chief of the Service. 

Mr. Kyker came to the United States 
Office of Education from the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where he was 
head of the department of commercial 
teacher training. He has had a broad back- 
ground of training and experience. 

During Mr. Kyker’s association with the 
Business Education Service, the enrollment 
in classes set up for the training of persons 
employed in the distributive occupations as 
provided under the George-Deen Act, has 
risen from 36,000 to more than 100,000. 





B. Frank Kyker 


New York Business Teachers Association 


The business Education Association of 
the State of New York will hold its annual 
spring meeting on May 30 and June 1 at 
the Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, New 
York. The committee on arrangements is 
headed by William R. Wood of the Secre- 
tarial School, 52 Market Street, Pough- 
keepsie. L. G. Kelley of the Kelley 
Business Institute, Niagara Falls, is secre- 
tary of the Association. 








Eastern Kansas Teachers 


The meeting of the Eastern Kansas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held at the 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas, on 
Saturday, April 6. ‘“Salesmanship” was 
the keynote of the convention program. 

The newly elected officers for 1940-41 are: 
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president, William J. Cavanaugh, Coffey- 
ville Junior College, Coffeyville; vice presi- 
dent, Dr. R. R. Pickett, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia; secretary-treas- 
urer, Bertha Lance, Ft. Scott Junior College, 
Ft. Scott. 
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Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The fourth annual summer conference on 
Commercial Education to be conducted at 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, will be held on June 14 and 15. 
“Improving Relationships in Business Edu- 
cation” is the theme of this year’s conference. 

The tentative program, as announced by 


Dr. McKee Fisk, is as follows: 


FRIDAY, JUNE 14 
General Session, 9:30 a.m. 


Presiding—Dr. N. Conger, dean of School of Education, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater 
Symposium on “The Place of Business Education in 
Fulfilling the Functions and Purposes of Secondary 
Education”—Byron L. Newton, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas; Dr. E. E. 
Brown, curriculum director, Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Oklahoma City; 
Kate Frank, Central High School, Muskogee 
“Business Education and School Administration” — 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
“Business Education and Business’—John Rogers, 
attorney-at-law, Tulsa 
“Distributive Education as a Part of Business Educa- 
tion” —B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Educa- 
tion Service, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Section Meetings, 1:30 p.m. 
Private School Problems 


Presiding—J. E. George, Enid Business College, Enid 
Panel Discussion: 
C. C. Cheatham, Cheatham Business University, 
Cushing 
C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis Business College, 
Oklahoma City 
Melville Rahm, 
Bartlesville 
E. A. Guise, Tulsa Business College, Tulsa 
John O. Pope, Southwestern School of Commerce, 
Ponca City 
W. T. Green, Oklahoma School of Business, Tulsa 
Consultant—Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 


Bartlesville Business College, 


Teacher-Training Problems 


Presiding—A. C. Guffy, Southwestern States Teachers 
College, Weatherford 

Panel Discussion: 
Wilma A. Ernst, Northwestern State Teachers Col- 


lege, Alva 
C. | = Brown, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Earl Clevenger, George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles, California 
A. T. Flint, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
Byron L. Newton, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas 
Helen Kohler, Southeastern State College, Durant 
Myrtle Sturdevant, East Central State College, Ada 
Consultant—Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


Junior College Problems 
Presiding—James G. True, Cameron State Agricultural 
College, Lawton 
Panel Discussion: 
Mrs. Ardath Stedman, Connors State Agricultural 
College, Warner 
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V. A. Musselman, Senior High School, Bartlesville 

Mrs. Olga F. Morse, University Preparatory Schoo! 
and Junior College, Tonkawa 

M. L. Bast, High School, El Reno 

Linnie Ruth Hall, Murray College, Tishomingo 

Mrs. J. C. Glenn, High School, Holdenville 

R. H. Carver, Northeastern Junior College, Miami 

Joe L. Scearce, Eastern Oklahoma College, Wilburton 

Royal S. Curry, Ft. Smith Junior College, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas 

J. C. McCurdy, High School, Wetumka 

Consultant—B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business 
Education Service, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Small High School Problems 


Presiding—J. A. Kaufman, Principal of High School, 
Foraker 
Panel Discussion: 
Andrew Rainwater, 
Nelagoney 
Fairah Cruzan, High School, Ripley 
Ancil Whitehair, principal of High School, Otterville, 
Missouri 
Wilhemina Carr, High School, Shattuck 
W. Howard Coyle, High School, Pond Creek 
Raymond C. Sherfy, High School, Burlington 
Mildred Winningham, High School, Fox 
Consultant—E. E. Halley, chief high school inspector, 
Oklahoma State Department of Public Instruction, 
Oklahoma City 


City High School Problems 


Presiding—Raymond R. White, High School, Wewoka 
Panel Discussion: 
W. Rudie Jantzen, High School, Chickasha 
= V. Miller, Central High School, Oklahoma 
ity 
Hattie Wilson, High School, Blackwell 
Virginia Omohundro, Junior-Senior High School, 
Miami 
Lloyd Larse, Central High School, Tulsa 
B. L. Wertz, Central High School, Muskogee 
Bernice Bow, High School, Ardmore 
Consultant—Dr. Paul O. Selby, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


Classroom Teachers Clinic, 3:30 p.m. 


The purpose of this clinic is to help teachers solve 
their own teaching problems. Questions may be raised 
and problems may be submitted to the participating 
specialists for answer. 

The specialists participating will be: 

Harold Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, New 

York City 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Martha Grant, Central High School, Tulsa 

J. E. Silverthorne, High School, Ponca City 

C. C. Callarman, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 

Stillwater 
Florice Lyday, Cameron State Agricultural College, 


superintendent of schools, 


Lawton 

— H. Showalter, Central High School, Oklahoma 

ity 

B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Education 
Service, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

W. Harmon Wilson, editor of THz BaLance SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Qhio 

Conference Picnic, 6:15 p.m. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 15 


General Session, 9:30 a.m. 
Presiding—Joyce Saunders, Central High School, Tulsa 
“The High School Business Program in Relation to 
Private Schools”—Claude W. Stone, Hill’s Business 
University, Oklahoma City 

“The High School Business Program in Relationship 
to Colleges” —Dean Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater 

“The High School Business Program in Relationship to 
Teacher-Training Institutions’—Dr. Paul O. Selby, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri 

“The High School Business Program in Relationship to 
the State Department’—Frank Fuller, state high 
school inspector, Oklahoma State Department of 
Public Instruction, Oklahoma City 

“The Educational Program of the N. Y. A. as it Affects 
Business Education’—O. S. Jones, educational 
director of the Oklahoma district, Oklahoma City 


“The Business Teacher of the Future’”—Dr. Clyde M. 
Hill, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Section Meetings, 1:30 p.m. 
Bookkeeping and Arithmetic 
Presiding—Walter Rinehart, High School, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Symposium on “The Relation of High School Bookkeep- 
ing and College Accounting” 
Icie B. Johnson, High School, Amarillo, Texas 
Dr. Paul O. Selby, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri 
Vercil Patterson, High School, Hominy 
B. F. Harrison, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water 
Discussion from the floor 
“Should Arithmetic be Prequisite to Bookkeeping?” 
Yes—B. E. Himes, High School, Seminole 
No—E. Howard Haworth, University Preparatory 
School and Junior College, Tonkawa 
“The Place of Bookkeeping and Arithmetic in the Busi- 
ness Curriculum” 
— P. Sampson, Central High School, 
sa 
Private School—Undetermined 
College—A. C. Guffy, Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford 
Discussion from the floor 


Distributive Education 


Presiding—H. E. Wrinkle, superintendent of schools, 
Bartlesville 
“Salesmanship Should be a Prerequisite for Co- 
operative Work” 
Yes—Mrs. Elizabeth Riley, Grover Cleveland Junior 
High School, Tulsa 
No—Mrs. Evelyn Prosser, High School, Ponca City 
Discussion from the floor 
“Starting a Distributive Education Program” 
— Responsibility—Paul R. Taylor, El 
no 
Businessman’s Responsibility—E. W. Zint, Enid 
Co-ordinator’s Responsibility—Henry White, High 
School, Hobart 
Symposium on “What Courses are Related?” 
B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Education 
Service, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Emily Smith, Altus Junior College, Altus 
Icie B. Johnson, High School, Amarillo, Texas 


Everyday Business and Consumer Education 


Presiding—Hal F. Holt, Northeast High School, Okla- 
homa City 
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Symposium on “Departmental Relationships in Con- 
sumer Education” 
Florence Lytle, Stillwater 
Floyd Focht, Ponca City 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Taz BaLance SuHeEet, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Education 
Service, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion from the floor 
“Basic Business Courses from the Point of View of the 
State Department” —E. E. Halley, Oklahoma State 
Department of Public Instruction, Oklahoma City 
“Everyday Business Should be a Required Subject” 
Yes—Kathryn Bolon, High School, Enid 
No—Roy W. Poe, High School, Bristow 
Discussion from the floor 
“The Local Community as a Source of Materials” 
Miss Jacque Lee Atkins, High School Idabel 
Robert A. Lowry, Panhandle A. and M. College, 
Goodwell 
Secretarial Science 
Presiding—Mrs. Pearl Green, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
“The. Contribution of the English Teacher to the 
Shorthand and Typewriting Pupil”—Miss Jaomi 
John White, Muskogee 
Discussion from the floor 
“Testing Programs in Secretarial Science” 
National Clerical Ability Tests—Mrs. Helen Mc- 
Cormick, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Typewriting Bureau Tests—Dr. Rowena Wellman, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Gregg Tests—O. Claude Harper, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater 
“‘Changes in Teaching Typewriting”—Harold H. Smith, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 


Consumer Conference at Peabody College 


A regional conference on consumer edu- 
cation will be held on the campus of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, on Friday and Saturday, May 
17 and 18. The major themes include a 
consideration of basic questions in consumer 
education and current practices in consumer 
education. 

The program will consist of two general 
sessions, which will include addresses by 
Dr. John Cassels, director of the Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; Edna J. Orr, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama; J. 
J. Oppenheimer, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky; James E. Menden- 
hall, Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; Gor- 
don McCloskey, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama; and Leland Gordon, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 

Friday afternoon’s program will consist 
of seven discussion groups. 

The conference is being conducted in co- 
operation with the Institute for Consumer 
Education at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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Illinois Vocational Association 


Dr. James M. Thomp- 
son, head of the com- 
merce department of the 
Eastern Illinois State 
TeachersCollege,Charles- 
ton, was recently elected 
president of the Illinois 
Vocational Association 
at the convention which 
was held in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
on March 28-30. 


Dr. Thompson came to 
Charleston in the fall of 
1937 from New York 
University, New York 
City, where he was a 
member of the commercial education staff, 
to head the new department of commerce 
at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
Under his leadership, the department has 
grown until it now has the largest enrollment 
of any other department in the college. H. 
P. Erwin, High School, Sullivan, was re- 
elected secretary of the Association; Urban 
C. Willis, principal of the Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, Chicago, was 
re-elected treasurer. 





J. M. Thompson 


The meeting of the Illinois Commercial 
Education Association was also held in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on March 29. 
The following are the newly elected officers 
for the coming year: president, Mrs. 
Marion F. Tedens, supervisor of the Bureau 
of Commercial Studies, Chicago Board of 
Education, Chicago; vice president, Robert 
J. Deal, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago; secretary, Lottie E. Gascho, Com- 
munity High School, Dupo; treasurer, Ruth 
E. John, Woodstock High School, Wood- 
stock; new member of the Board of Control, 
Bernard F. Baker, Englewood High School, 
Chicago. 


An important speaker of the morning 
session of the Illinois Commercial Educa- 
tion Association was Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Other speakers on 
the program were Lester J. Schloerb, 
director of occupational research, Chicago, 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of The Balance 
Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Clyde Blanch- 
ard, editor of The Business Education World, 
New York City. T. C. Campbell of the 
International Business Machines Company, 
Rochester, New York, was guest speaker at 
the luncheon. 
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University of Denver Conference 


Cecil Puckett, head of the department of 
business education, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, has announced June 26 
and 27 as the dates of the sixth annual 
Business Education Conference of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. “Utilizing Community 
Resources in Teaching Business Education” 
is the theme of this year’s conference. The 
complete program is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 
General Session 


Chairman—R. C. Hinderman, director of research and 
special services, Denver Public Schools, Denver, 


Colorado 


1:00 P. m. 
Opening of Conference 


1:20 P.M. 
Address of Welcome—Chancellor David Shaw Dun- 
can, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


1:30 P. M. 

‘Realities in Business Education”—Clyde I. Blan- 
chard, managing editor of The Business Education 
World, New York City 


2:10 P. M. 
“Ways and Means of Utilizing Business Activity for 
Business Education Purposes” —L. H. Diekroeger, 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri 


2:35 P.M. 
“The Business Lion and the Consumer Lamb’— 


Joseph DeBrum, head of commercial department, 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City, California 


3:00 P. M. 

“The Responsibility of Business in Helping Train 
Its Future Workers”—Alfred G. Brown, president 
of Brown, Schlessman, Owen, and Company, 
Investment Securities, Denver, Colorado 


3:25 P. M. 
“The Earmarks of Good Business Teaching”— 
Alvin W. Schindler, supervisor of student teaching, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


3:50 P. M. 
Panel Discussion 
Leader—R. C. Hinderman 
Members—Clyde I. Blanchard, L. H. Diekroeger, 
Joseph DeBrum, Alfred G. Brown, and Alvin W. 
Schindler 


8:30 p. m.—11:00 Pp. m. 
Entertainment 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27 


9:15 a. M.-10:15 a. M. 
Visit to United States Mint 


10:30 a. M.-12:00 m. 
Visit to H. A. Marr Grocery Company 


12:30 P. M.—@:15 P. M. 
Luncheon 
Presiding—Randolph McDonough, alumni secretary, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
“Utilizing Resources for Education in a Totalitarian 
State”—Douglas P. Miller, School of Commerce, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


3:00 P. M. 
Mountain Tour and All-University Picnic 
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University of Chicago Conference 


A. W. Kornhauser, chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee on Business Education, 
has announced June 27 and 28 as the dates of 
the University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education. The general theme 
will be “Business Education For What?” 
The complete program is as follows: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27 
Morning Session 


Theme: “The Major Issue: Can Business Be Studied 
Without Bias?” 


Presiding—Arthur W. Kornhauser, associate professor 
of business psychology, School of Business, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Where We Get Our Prejudices and What They Do 
to Us’’—Louis Wirth, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Propaganda For Business and Against It’”—William 
H. Spencer, dean of School of Business, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Business Education and the Problem of Bias”—Paul] 
O. Selby, head of the department of business educa- 
tion, Northest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Afternoon Session 


Theme: “Business Education and the 


Interests” 

Presiding—Emery T. Filbey, vice president of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“A Businessman’s View of Consumer Education”— 
Donald M. Nelson, vice president of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois 

“What Consumer Education Can Accomplish”— 
Donald Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Washington, D. C. 

“Toward Efficient Marketing in the Interests of All” 
—Leverett S. Lyon, executive officer, Association of 
Commerce, Chicago, Illinois 


Consumers’ 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28 
Morning Session 


Theme: “Business Education and Individual Adjust- 
ment” 

Presiding—Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, member of the Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

“In School”—Daniel A. Prescott, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“In Employment”—R. N. McMurry, executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Office of the Psychological Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois 

“In Life as a Whole”—T. V. Smith, professor of philos- 
ophy, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Afternoon Session 


Theme: “A Business Curriculum Under the Micro- 
scope: Report of the Work Committee” 

Presiding—Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of the 
Department of Business Education, National Educa- 
tion Association 

“What Fort Wayne Teaches Us”—B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief, Business Education Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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“Business Education and Conflicting Social View- 
points: Implications for the Work Committee”— 
Panel Discussion 


Chairman of the Panel—Dr. H. G. Shields, associate 
professor of business education, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Members of the Panel—Elvin S. Eyster, director of 
business education and guidance, Fort Wayne 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Lester 
Schloerb, Occupational Research Division, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois; Ernest O. Melby, 
dean of School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; Henry Harap, pro- 
fessor of education, Geotge Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Greeley Golden Jubilee 


Formal observance of the golden jubilee 
of the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, will take place on June 
13-16, inclusive. An outstanding program 
has been planned for the four-day jubilee. 

Thursday, June 13, has been set aside as 
“Pioneer Day.” The outstanding speaker 
on Friday’s program will be Dean William 
F. Russell of the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Addresses by 
prominent alumni will be delivered at the 
luncheon on Saturday, June 15. The 
Golden Anniversary Convocation will be 
held on Sunday, June 16. The principal 
address will be delivered by the Reverend 
Alfred W. Swan of Madison, Wisconsin. 


Federated Business Teachers’ Association 


More than 700 members attended the 
convention of the Federated Business Teach- 
ers’ Association of California, which was 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California, on March 18-19. The theme of 
the convention was “Facing the Facts in 
Business Education.” 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, was the principal speaker at the 
luncheon session on Tuesday, March 19. 
The awarding of prizes and gifts of the 
exhibitors was made by John N. Given, 
supervisor of commercial education, Los 
Angeles, California. At the meeting of the 
executive committee, it was unanimoulsy 


decided to hold next year’s convention at 
Oakland, California. 


The newly elected officers for the coming 
year are: president, Leonard Sims, Selma 
High School, Selma; vice president, G. Dale 
Miller, Woodland High School, Woodland; 
secretary, Ethel McCormack, Fresno Tech- 
nical School, Fresno; treasurer, Dr. R. E. 
Berry, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario. 
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North Carolina Business Teachers 


The annual meeting of 
the business education 
department of the North 
Carolina Education As- 
sociation was held in 
Raleigh on March 15-16. 
G. H. Parker of The 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro, was 
re-elected president for 
another year. W. P. 
Dillingham of the Dur- 
ham Senior High School, 
Durham, is the new vice 
‘president; William R. 
Richards, head of the 
commercial department, Greensboro Senior 
High School, Greensboro, is secretary for the 
coming year. 

The meeting this year was well attended. 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, spoke at both the Friday afternoon 
and the Saturday morning sessions. His 
subject on Friday afternoon was “Evalua- 
tion of Business Education,” and his topic 
on Saturday morning was “Challenges to 
Business Education.” Dr. Albert S. Keister, 


G. H. Parker 


head of the department of economics at The 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, addressed the group on Friday 


afternoon. His subject was “Consumer 
Education in the Secondary School.” Charles 
Zoubek of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City, spoke on “Evaluating 
Shorthand Instruction” at the Saturday 
morning session. An open forum was held 
for questions and discussions following the 
formal part of the program at each meeting. 


N. ¥. U. Summer Courses 


Dean Norris A. Brisco, School of Retailing, 
New York University, New York City, has 
announced that several courses in distribu- 
tive education will be conducted in the 
summer session, which meets from July 2- 
August 9. Work taken in the summer 
session will be counted toward the Master’s 
degree. 

The university fee will be $3 for the 
summer session, and $22 for each two- 
point course. Registration will begin on 
July 1; classes will start on July 2. For 
further information regarding the summer 
courses of the School of Retailing, write to 
Dean Norris A. Brisco. 
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Alpha lota Convention 


Elaborate plans are being made for the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary o/ 
Alpha Iota Sorority. The tenth annual con 
vention will be held in Chicago, Illinois, on 
July 4-7 with the headquarters at the 
Stevens Hotel. 


Reservation blanks for the convention 
should be sent at once to Ethel Stewart, 
general chairman, Mound Road, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 
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Distributive Education Conference 


Dr. Hilton D. Shepherd presided at the 
two-day conference on distributive educa- 
tion which was held on March 1 and 2 at 
the North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. The conference was at- 
tended by more than 350 businessmen of 
the northwestern area, and hundreds of ex- 
students in the commercial field. 


The principal speaker of the conference 
was Donovan R. Armstrong, state director 
of distributive education in Texas. 
Other conference speakers included Lucille 
Lortscher, co-ordinator of distributive edu- 
cation in Dallas Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas; and Mrs. Beatrice M. Davis, 
Texas itinerant teacher in distributive edu- 


cation. 
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Summer Consumer Courses 


The April, 1940, issue of Consumer Edu- 
cation, published by the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, announces that 63 
colleges and universities will offer courses in 
consumer education during the summer. It 
was found that most of these colleges and 
universities were offering more than one 
course. Altogether, 125 courses will be 
given, covering all phases of consumer edu- 
cation. 

According to the announcement, courses 
of special interest to teachers are: F. V. 
Unzicker’s “Improvement of Instruction in 
Consumer Education,” Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Edward 
Reich’s “Evaluation of Newer Developments 
in Business Education,” University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Herbert Tonne’s “Improvement of 
Instruction in General Business Subjects,” 
New York University, New York City. 
Claremont College, Claremont, California, 
will offer consumer education through Pro- 
gressive Education Association workshops. 
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Louisiana Commerce Conference 


The second annual Commerce Conference 
sponsored by the department of economics 
and business administration of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, 
was held on April 5. The program consisted 
of a general meeting, a luncheon, and panel 
discussions. 

Speakers on the general program included 
Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; and Lloyd L. 
Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. The panel discussions included 
“Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping,” pre- 
sided over by R. H. Agate, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; “Problems 
of Teaching Typewriting,” presided over 
by R. N. Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond; “Curriculum Problems 
in Business Education,” presided over by 
Dr. Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; “Problems of 
Teaching Shorthand,” presided over by 
Mrs. Eleanor C. DeHaven, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


Office Workers Institute 


The first institute for office workers will 
be held at the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire, from July 8-13. 
The program will include short, intensive 
courses in filing and the fundamentals of 
English and business correspondence, labora- 
tory work in the operation of various office 
machines, and special lectures on topics of 
general interest to office employees. Some 
of the topics to be discussed are: Problems 
Arising in Meeting Callers and Making Ap- 
pointments; Correct Use of the Telephone; 
Office Management; and The Importance 
of Making a Good Appearance in an Office. 
Experts in the various fields will teach the 
courses, direct the office machines labora- 
tory, and deliver the lectures. 

The institute is planned especially for 
employed stenographers, secretaries, cleri- 
cal workers, and for the temporarily unem- 
ployed who wish to review the skills in- 
cluded in the courses offered at this time. 
The fee for all classes and lectures is $6. 
Admission to the institute is unrestricted. 
This fee does not include meals and lodging, 
which can be obtained at a small cost. 

The institute is under the direction of 
Doris Tyrrell, instructor of secretarial science 
in the department of economics, University 
of New Hampshire. 
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Georgia State Meeting 


The Georgia Business 
Education Association 
met in Macon, Georgia, 
on March 15. C. A. 
Swenson of Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, 
presided over the meet- 
ing. 

W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of The Balance 
Sheet and lecturer on 
the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke 
on the subject, “A Pro- 
gram for Consumer Edu- 
cation.” Charles Zoubek, 
editor of the Gregg News Letter, New York 
City, gave a shorthand demonstration and a 
lecture on “Shorthand Teaching Methods.” 

Members of the Georgia Business Educa- 
tion Association voted to instruct the presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to investigate 
the possibility of persuading Georgia colleges 
to offer courses leading to an M. A. degree 
in business education. Members of the 
group pointed out the fact that it was 
necessary for Georgia teachers to go to 
other states to study, and that graduates of 
the Northern schools were coming into 
Georgia because no college in the state 
provides the necessary teaching facilities. 

The officers of the Association were re- 
elected unanimously by acclimation. Mr. 
Swenson was re-elected president and 
Herbert Squires of the Greenleaf School of 
Business, Atlanta, was re-elected vice presi- 
dent. Inasmuch as Mrs. J. A. Mooty of 
Richardson High School, East Point, was 
unable to serve, a new secretary-treasurer, 
Sarah Louise Head of Boys’ High School, 
Decatur, was elected to take her place. 


C. A. Swenson 


Duplicated Journalism Course 


A one-week’s course in the study of du- 
plicated journalism will be given at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana, from 


June 17-21. This course is planned to 
meet the demands of teachers who sponsor 
duplicated school papers and who have had 
no training in journalism or in the mechani- 
cal production of a school paper. 

The committee working on the plans for 
this special course is headed by Mrs. 
Blanche M. Wean of Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana. Speakers in special 
fields will give instruction in techniques. 
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The language that is used in this new book is 
nontechnical. When each important new term 
is introduced it is printed in italics and is ex- 
plained. A vocabulary study is presented at the 


end of each chapter. 


The equation approach has been greatly sim- 
plified. It is concrete and specific rather than 


abstract. 


The authors have followed a spiral method of 
development. The accounting cycle is con- 
stantly repeated. The first cycle is very simple, 
because the authors have avoided adjustment 
entries by using the records of a nonmerchan- 
dising type of business. As each new cycle is 
developed, new subject matter is introduced. 
There are no large “hurdles.” The student 
progresses smoothly from the beginning to the 
end. This fact has already been demonstrated 
by the numerous classes that have used the book 


in experimental form. 


Expansion is brought about in each new cycle, 
not only through the introduction of new subject 
matter, but also through the introduction of ad- 
ditional types of applications in the problems 
and projects. Therefore, each cycle becomes 


richer in content and richer in application. 


In every cycle emphasis is placed upon the 
interpretation of records, the proof of records, 


and the correcting of errors. 








Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of 
the schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer 


school should write for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
Two Terms, June 3-July 12; July 15-August 17. Typowniess 
Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Economic cography; 
Introductory Accounting; Principles of Economics; Applied 
Principles of Economics; Statistics; Money and Banking; 
, mo gene Address, Dr. Zebulon Judd, Director of Summer 

ession. 


MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 10-July 17; July 18-August 21. Elementary Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects. Address, Dr. M. 
L. Orr, Director of Summer School. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 5-July 13; July 15-August 17. Principles of Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Accounting; Advanced Accounting 
Problems; Business Correspondence; Business Law; Introduc- 
tion to Business; Principles of Economics; Marketing; Adver- 
tising; Salesmanship and Sales Management; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; High School Curriculum Construction. Address, 
John R. McLure, Director of Summer School. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, July 10-July 12; July 16-August 16. 
Typewriting for Personal Use; Shorthand for Teachers; Ad- 
vertising; Secretarial Practice; Techniques in Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects; Office Appliances; Marketing; Investments; 
Problems in Business; Advanced Economic Theory; History 
of Economic Thought; Current Economic Problems. Address, 
Registrar. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 30-July 3. Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Business Mathematics; Office Practice. Second Term, 
July 5-August 8. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Corre- 
spondence; Cost Accounting. Address, Registrar. 


CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 4-August 10. Methods Courses; Special Course 
in High School Publications. Address, C. C. Calhoun, Normal 
Station, Conway, Arkansas. 


FAYETTEVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
First Term, June 11-July 23. Teaching the Commercial Sub- 
jects; Organization in Business Education; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Cost Accounting; Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Commercial Law; Work on a State Course of wage | in Business. 
Second Term, July 19-August 23. Principles of Economics; 
Office Management; Advertising. Address, H. G. Hotz, Director 
of Summer Session. 


California 


BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 1- 
August 9. Principles and Methods of Personality Development; 
Improved Methods in Teaching Typing, First- and Second- 
Year Shorthand, Transcription Technique; Methods and 
Contents in Business Arithmetic, Business Correspondence, 
Salesmanship; Methods and Materials in Business Law, Thomas 
Natural Shorthand, Business Practice; Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in General Business Training; Consumer Business Educa- 
tion; Principles and Problems in Business Education; Coun- 
seling, Guidance, and Placement; Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Adults; Mental and Educational Measurements. 
Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: July 1- 
August 9. Elements of Economics; wong of Accounting; 
Elementary Statistics; Economic Theory; Supervision of Vo- 
cational Education; Typewriting for Teachers; Shorthand for 
Teachers; Introduction to Distributive Education; Elementary 
Business Education; Distributive Education; Problems in 
Teaching Selling Techniques; Techniques of Teaching Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Corporation Finance. Address, Office 
of Summer Sessions, 104 California Hall. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES: July 1-August 9. Principles of Accounting; 
Business Law; Business Organization; Industrial Management; 
Investments; Business Statistics; Principles of Insurance; 
Advanced Accounting; Federal Income Tax Accounting; Ele- 
ments of Marketing; Advertising Principles; Elementary Typ- 
ing; Elements of Economics; General Economic Theory; Com- 

arative Economic Systems; Public Finance; Business Cycles; 
ler Economics. Address, J. Harold Williams, Dean of Sum- 
mer Session. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Eight Weeks’ Term, June 17-August 8; Six Weeks’ 
Term, June 29-August 8; Four Weeks’ Term, August 8—Au- 
gust $1. Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Money and 


BANSAIN CANE aT 


Banking; Corporation Finance; Investments; Present-da 
Problems in Commerce and Industry; Business Law; Princlf- 
ples of Advertising and Marketing; Retocunnentties Economics 
of Consumption; Office Appliances; The Teaching of Office 
Practice, Salesmanship, Stenography, Typewriting; Business 
Education in Secondary Schools; Practicum in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. E. G. Blackstone, School of Education. 


LOS ANGELES—WOODBURY COLLEGE: July 1- 
August 18. Shorthand; Typewriting; Transcription; Book- 
keepin ; Public Speaking; Office Practice; Consumer Educa- 
tion; Salesmanship; Advertising. Address, R. H. Whitten, 
President. 


Colorado 


BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 17-July 19; July 22-August 23. Accountin 
Principles and Procedure; Intermediate Accounting; Advance 
Accounting Theory; Income Tax Accounting; C. P. A. Prob- 
lems; Cost Accounting; Managing Personal Finances; Principles 
of Marketing, Merchandising, Advertising; History of Mer- 
chandising and Advertising; Personnel Management; Begin- 
ning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; 
oa of Commercial Education. Address, Dean of Summer 

rter. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 17—-July 19; July 22-August 23. Improving Instruction 
in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Improving Instruction in 
Typewriting; Guidance and Counseling in High School; Mod- 
ern Techniques of Job Finding; Mental Hygiene for Teachers; 
Resource Materials for Consumer Information; Careers in 
Government Service; Propaganda Analysis; The Mimeographed 
High School Newspaper; ang Distribution in the High 
School; Business Education Problems (Seminar); Improving 
Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Science; Business 
Article Writing; Junior Business Education. Address, Pro- 
fessor Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer Session. 


FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: 
Three Terms, June 16-July 5; July 6-July 26; July 27- 
August 16. Advertising and Display Problems; Development 
of Instructional Material; Methods of Teaching Distributive 
Education Subjects; Sources and Organization of Merchandise 
Information; Co-ordination in Distributive Education; Textile 
Studies for Distributive Education Workers. Address, Dr. 
George T. Avery, Dean of Summer Session. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Long Session, June 17—August 9; Short Session, 
July 1-August 9. Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education in the Secondary School; Bookkeeping; Business 
Law; Consumer Economics; Gregg Shorthand; eedodiine 
Methods; Demonstrations of Methods of Teaching Consumer 
Economies, Introduction to Business, Office Machines, Short- 
hand, Typewriting; Money and Banking; Office Equipment 
and Management; Problems in Business Education; Secretarial 
Practice; Typewriting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


GUNNISON— WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: Three Terms, June 8-June 21; June 24-July 26; 
July 29-August 16. Principles of Typewriting Speed Develop- 
ment; Elementary and Cor orate Accounting; Shorthand, 
Functional Method; The Modern Economic Order; Principles 
of Commercial Law. Address, C. C. Casey, President, or Pro- 
fessor T. K. Wilson. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: July 1-August 16. 
Teaching Methods in Functional Shorthand; Teaching Meth- 
ods in Accounting. Address, Registrar. 


NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT (Summer Term held at Yale University, New 
Haven); July 1-August 9. Curriculum Construction in Busi- 
ness; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Consumer 
Economics. Address, Director, Teachers College Summer Ses- 
ston, 2 Howe Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


NEW HAVEN—NEW HAVEN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE (Summer Term held at Yale University, New 
Haven): July 1-August 9. Curriculum Construction in Busi- 
ness; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Consumer 
Economics. Address, Director, Teachers College Summer Ses- 
sion, 2 Howe Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 19; July 22-August 28._Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Secretarial Studies; Accounting; Business Law; 
Economics; Educational Psychology; Educational Adminis- 
tration; Workshop in Business Education. Address, Dr. J. W. 
Norman, Director of Summer Session. 
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DAYTONA BEACH—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SCHOOL OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: 
Three Terms, June 12-July 3; July 3-—July #4; July 24-Au- 
gust 14. Practice Teaching in Office Practice and Filing, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Machine and Pen Bookkeeping, Academic 
Subjects, Business English, and Dictation and Transcription. 
Address, Robert D. Dolley, Capitol Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: Two Terms, June 10-July 20; July 22-August 24. 
Principles and Problems of Economics; Money and Credit; 
Methods in Business Education; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Business English. Address, Luella Richey. 


Georgia 


ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: June 12- 
July 20. Business Correspondence; Methods and Materials 
in Teaching Secretarial Science. Address, Herman A. Ellis, 
School of Commerce. 


MILLEDGEVILLE — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 12-July 19; July 20- 
August 23. Teaching Secretarial Subjects: Stenography, Type- 
Se Accounting, Economics, English. Address, Dr. Edwin 
H. Scott. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 18-July 26. 
Principles of Accounting; Survey Course in Accounting; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Money and Banking; Public Finance; 
Nationalism and World Trade; Shorthand and Transcription; 
Intermediate Dictation and Transcription; Methods in Com- 
mercial Teaching; Problems in Commercial Education. Ad- 
dress, Dr. J. F. Messenger, Director of Summer School. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE—- SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10-August 2. Beginning Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Methods in Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Business Information; Pen- 


manship; Business Law; Advanced Accounting. Address, 
Roscoe Pulliam, President. 

CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10-August 2. Elementary, 


Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Principles and 
Problems of Office Practice; Salesmanship and Advertising; 
Intermediate Accounting; Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand; Intermediate Shorthand. Address, Dr. James M. Thomp- 
son, Head, Department of Commerce. 


CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 24-Au- 
gust 1. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Business Law; Business Organization; Business English; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Financial History of the United States. 
Address, Dean, College of Commerce, 64 East Lake Street. 


CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 19; July 22-August 23. The Teaching of Type- 
writing, Stenography, Elementary Economics, Accounting, 
Professional Business Subjects; Problems of Teaching the Basic 
Business Subjects; Problems of Business Education; Methods 
of Teaching Commercial Law; Problems in Institution Organi- 
zation and Management; The Teaching of Office Practice in 
Secondary Schools; Apprentice Teaching in Business; Type- 
writing; Gregg Shorthand Theory. Address, W. H. Spencer, 
Dean, School of Business. 


EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: June 
24-August 17. Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Commercial Studies in the Bowe see School; 
Accounting; Business Law; Elements of Economics; Economic 
Resources of the United States; Business Organization; Intro- 
duction to Business; Industrial Relations; Business Field 
Trips; Economics of Consumption. Address, Dr. S. A. Hamrin, 
Director of Summer Session. 


JACKSONVILLE — MacMURRAY COLLEGE: June 
12-July 25. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Shorthand Transcription. Address, Director of Summer 
School. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 19; Julu 19-August 23. 
Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Typewriting, Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Education. Address, Regis- 
trar. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 11-August 7. Typewriting; Business Mathemat- 
ics; Shorthand; Accounting; Methods and Materials in Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Junior Business Training; Business Law; 
Economics of Business; Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Advertising and Salesmanship; Marketing. Address, 
Dean H. H. Schroeder, Director of Summer Session. 


URBANA—UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 17- 
August 10. Courses in Business Organization and Operation, 
and in Education. Address, Director of Summer Session. 
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Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 11- 
August 9. Introduction to Accounting; Intermediate Account- 
ing; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting and Stenography; 
Income and Social Security Tax Procedure; Corporation Bi 
nance; Principles of Transportation, Public Utilities, Market- 
ing, Retailing; Retail Advertising Problems; Business Law; 
Personal Finance; Office Management; Office Practice; Fund 
Accounting. Address, H. L. Smith, Director of Summer Session. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Two 
erms, June 12-July 12; vig Beene g 16. Methods of 
Teaching Thomas Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects; Office Machines; Content Courses in Gregg 
Shorthand, Accounting, Typewriting, Salesmanship, Commer- 
cial Law, Business English; Intensive Course in Duplicated 
Journalism. Address, Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Director of Com- 
mercial Education. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 11- 
August 8. Principles of Accounting; Introduction to Study of 
Labor; Government and Business; Financial Organization; 
Marketing; Methods of Teaching Economics in High School; 
Principles of Economics; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Stenography; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Office Management; Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects in the High School. Address, George F. 
Leonard, Director of Summer Session. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 12; July 16-August 16. Curriculum 
Construction; Marketing; Seminar in Business Education; 
Current Problems in Teaching Business Subjects; Objective 
Tests and Measurements Applied to Business Subjects; Taxa- 
tion Problems; Secretarial Training: Law of Contracts and 
Sales; Advanced Accounting; The Teaching of Bookkeepin 
and General Business Education; The Teaching of Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Office Practice; Content Courses in Accounting, 
Law, Shorthand, and Typewriting. Address, Dr. M. E. Stude- 
baker, Head, Department of Business Education. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 10-July 12. Penmanship and 
Spelling; Typewriting; Stenography; Keseentiem Methods in 
Junior Business Training; Present-Day Trends in Commercial 
Education; Intermediate Accounting; Principles of Salesman- 
ship. Second Term, July 16-August 16. Penmanship and 
Spelling; Typewriting; Stenography; Accounting; Cost Ac- 
counting. Address, Shepherd Young, Head of Commerce, De- 
partment. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 5—August 23. Problems in Commercial Educa- 
tion; Teaching of Typewriting and Bookkeeping; Content 
Courses in Typewriting, Business Correspondence, Advertising, 
Law, Accounting, Marketing, Salesmanship, and Retail Mer- 
chandising. Address, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department 
of Commercial Education. 

DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 10- 
August 9. Business Law; Salesmanship; Principles of Adver- 
tising and Marketing; Retail Store Management; Statistical 
Methods; Principles of Accounting; Advanced Accounting; 
Cost yee y+ Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Typewriting; Speed Building Short- 
hand; Methods of Teaching sopoeens and Shorthand; Office 
Management. Address, L. E. Hoffman, Dean, College of Com- 
merce. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: Two 
Terms, June 8-August 2; August 6-August 23. Advanced 
Secretarial Training; Techniques in Teaching Shorthand; 
Techniques in Teaching Typewriting; Evaluation of Business 
Education; Supervision and Administration of Business Edu- 
cation; Curriculum Organization; Distributive Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Thesis in Commercial Educa- 
tion; Principles and Problems of Business Education; Sales- 
manship; Business Writing Technique. Address, C. A. Phillips, 
Dean, College of Commerce. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 3-July 31. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Shorthand; Practice Teaching in 
Commerce; Related Courses in Business Law, Economics, 
Money and Banking, and The Social Control of Business. 
Address, R. R. Pickett, Head, Department of Commerce. 


HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 4-August 2. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
Elementary and Intermediate Secretarial Science; Human 
Geography; Taxation; Finance; Seminar. Address, Standlee 
V. Dalton, Registrar. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 3-August 2. Improvement of Instruction in 
Commercial Subjects; Trends in Commercial Education; 
Principles of Commercial Education; Insurance; Reseach and 
Thesis; Seminar; Typewriting Methods; Business Law; Short- 
hand; Secretarial Work; Accounting; Salesmanship; Business 


BAAN GES NICE 








Correspondence. Address, Dr. W. S. Lyerla, Head, Department 
of Commerce. 


WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: June 10- 
August 2. Accounting; Business Law. Address, L. B. Sipple, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 10-July 18; July 16- 
August 17. Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, Typewriting, Social Science Subjects, Junior 
Business Training; Principles of Accounting; Business Corre- 
spondence; Business Law; Beginning Shorthand; Shorthand 

eview; Dictation; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Office Practice; Indexing and Filing; Typewriting Laboratory; 
Commercial Curriculum. Address, J. Murray Hill, Director of 
Summer Session. 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Two 
Terms, June 17-July 20; July 22-August 24. Foundations of 
Business Education in the High School; Methods of Teaching 
Secretarial Subjects; Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Accounting; Teaching Office Appliances; Methods and Mate- 
rials in the Social Business Subjects; Seminar in Business 
Education; The Commerce Curriculum; Methods and Mate- 
rials in General Business; Problems in Business Education; 
Teaching Consumer Courses in the High School; Secretarial 
Practice and Shorthand; Secretarial Practice and Typewriting; 
Advanced Secretarial Practice. Address, Dr. Jesse E. Adams, 
Director of Summer Session. 

LOUISVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE: June 
12-July 24. Administration, Organization, and Curricula of 
High x chool Education; Supervision of Instruction; Public 
School Administration; Audio-Visual Aids in Education. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 10-August 2. Beginning and Intermediate 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Secretarial Procedure 
an Practice. Address, R. W. Jennings, Head, Department of 
Commerce. 

MURRAY—MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 10-August 2. Introductory Courses in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Shorthand, and Typewriting. Address, Fred M. 
Gingles, Head, Department of Commerce. 

RICHMOND — EASTERN KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10-August 3. Typewriting; 
Secretarial Practice; Principles of Economics; Accounting; 
Business English; Business Law. Address, W. J. Moore, Pro- 
fessor of Economics. 


STATE 


Louisiana 


HAMMOND—SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: May 29-July 22. Accounting; Typewriting; General 
Business Information; Shorthand. Address, R. Norval Garrett, 
Head, Department of Business Administration. 

LAFAYETTE—SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA IN- 
STITUTE: June 10-August 9. Elementary and Intermediate 
Accounting; Principles of Economics; Agricultural Economics; 

oney and Banking; Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Dr. 
Karl E. Ashburn, Head, Department of Economics and Business 
Administration. 

NATCHITOCHES—LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE: June 8-July 31. Methods and Content Courses 
in Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounting, and Business Law. 
Address, N. B. Morrison, Head, Department of Commerce. 


RUSTON—LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
June 8-August $. Elementary Accounting; Elementary and 
Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; Business Eng- 
lish; Secretarial Practice; Business Advertising; Business Law; 
Cost Accounting; Principles of Economics. Address, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 8-August 8. Accounting; Business Administration; Sec- 
retarial Science; Economics; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects. Address, Registrar. 


Maine 


AUBURN—MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: July 1- 
August 9. Methods in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Office Practice. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 
Principal. 

ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 1-August 9. 
Methods of Teaching Junior Business Training and Arithmetic; 
Curriculum Making in Commercial Education; Guidance in 
Commercial Education. Address, Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Di- 
rector of Summer Session. 4 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 24-August 2. Principles and Problems in Commercial 
Education; Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Commercial Education. Address, Dr. Harold Benjamin, Di- 
rector of Summer Session. 


BALANCE SET 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 1-Auguet 10. 
Theories and Practices of Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools; Curriculum Construction of Commercial Education in 
Secondary Schools; Commercial Education in Collegiate and 
Special Schools; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching 

ommercial Geography; Materials and Methods in Junior 
Business Education; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior 
and Senior High Schools; Teaching ne, Gregg Short- 
hand; Teaching Advanced Gregg Shorthand and Transcription; 
Teaching pet Shorthand; Teaching v8 hic Office 
Practice; Teaching Typewriting; Methods an Materials in 
Consumer Business beoetiens Teaching Office Practice; 
Training for Distributive Occupations Under the George-Deen 
Act. Address, Atlee L. Percy, Director of Summer Session. 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July 1- 
August 10. Organization and Supervision of Commercial Edu- 
cation; Business Education for the Consumer; Current Prob- 
lems in Private School Business Education— Workshop for 
Administrators of Private Business Schools and Others Rep- 
resenting Such Schools. Address, Professor F. G. Nichols, 
Graduate School of Education. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
24-August 16. Principles of Commercial Education; Methods 
of Teaching Stenographic Subjects; Seminar in Problems in 
+, Marner > Education; Vocational Guidance; Accounting; 
Subject Matter Courses in Business Administration; Visual 
and Autitory Aids; Curriculum Workshop. Address, J. M. 
Trytten, School of Education. 


BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, May 
20-June 28; July 1-August 9. Business Organization; Invest- 
ment Principles; Public Finance and Taxation; Salesmanship; 
Marketing; Corporate Procedure; Federal Taxation; Corpora- 
tion Law and Bankruptcy; Elementary and Advanced Book- 
keeping; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginnin 
Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand and Dictation; Advance 
Dictation and Transcription; Filing; Office Training; Teaching 
of Secretarial Subjects; Teaching of Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Odell Lamb. 

DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 24-August 3. 
Problems and Methods in the Teaching of Shorthand; Prob- 
lems and Methods in the Teaching of Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Principles of Commercial Education; Re- 
search in Commercial Education; Directed Teaching and 
Observation—Commercial Subjects. Address, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 24-August 2. Economics; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Cost Accounting; Retail Selling and 
Store Service. Address, John C. Hoekje, Registrar. 

MARQUETTE— NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 24-August 2. Business Mathematics; Eco- 
nomic Problems; Economic Geography. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 26-August 4. Beginning Typewriting; 
Accounting; Business Law. Address, Claude D. Love. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 24-August 16. 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Machine Tech- 
nique and Practice; Analysis of Business Texts; Office Training 
Procedure; Speed Practice. Address, Irene Hines, Registrar. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
Two Terms, June 15-July 26; July 29-August 81. Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects; Materials and Methods in 
Teaching Distributive Education Classes; The Organization 
and Planning of Part-Time and Evening Classes in Distributive 
Education; Problems of Distributive Education; Consumer 
Economics; Personnel Administration; Labor Problems and 
Trade Unionism; Accounting. Address, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation. 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 26; July 27-August 24. Beginning and 
Intermediate Typewriting; Beginning and Intermediate Short- 
hand; Accounting; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Office Machines. Address, A. E. Schneider, Director, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


Mississippi 
CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1-August 15. Methods in Commercial Education; 
Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Accounting; Economics; 
Commercial Geography; Business Law. Address, C. V. Casady. 
HATTIESBURG—MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL- 
EGE: June 6—August 21. Cost Accounting; Auditing; Busi- 
ness Law; Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects; Eco- 
nomic Geography; Principles of Economics. Address, Cecil A. 
Rogers, Director of Business Education. 
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UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: June 
6-August 8. Elementary Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics; Political Science. 
Address, Dean F. E. Farquear, Director of Summer School. 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June S-August 8. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting. Address, W. W. Parker, President. 


KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8-August 9. Shorthand; Per- 
sonal Typewriting; Clerical Typewriting; Secretarial Type- 
writing; Elementary Accounting; General Business; Retail 
Accounting; Office Appliances; The Teaching of Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Business Management Courses. 
Address, L. A. Eubank, Dean. 


MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July $3; July 8- 
August 8. Penmanship Methods; Business Law; Typewriting; 
Consumer and Business Education; Business Organization and 
Administration; Accounting. Address, Uel W. Lamkin, Presi- 
dent. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8-August $. Accounting; 
Business Organization and Management; Business Law; 
Shorthand Theory; Shorthand Dictation; be ea Office 
Training; Penmanship; General Business Training; Business 
Address, Dr. 


STATE 


Mathematics; Methods of Teaching Commerce. 
W. V. Cheek, Head, Department of Commerce. 


WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 27-August 1. Introduction to 
Economics; Commercial and Industrial Geography; Marketing; 
Principles of Economics; Public Finance; Money and Banking; 
Elementary Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Interme- 
diate Shorthand; Dictation and Transcription; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects in High School; Commercial Law; 
Office Practice; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting. Address, Dean of Faculty. 


Montana 


MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: First 
Siz Weeks, June 10-July 19; Second Six Weeks, July 1-Au- 
gust 10; Nine Weeks’ Term, June 10-August 9. Methods of 
Leecnor p | Shorthand and Typewriting; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Stenography; Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced 
Accounting; Address, Mrs. Brenda 
F. Wilson. 


ffice Machines Practice. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 10—August 9. Elementary Accounting; Elemen- 
tary Typewriting; Penmanship. Address, A. E. Kent, Registrar. 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June S—August 2. Beginning and Advanced Type- 
pe Shorthand, Accounting; Business Etiquette; Business 
Law; Penmanship. Address, Registrar. 


LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Short 
Session, June 11-July 19; Long Session, June 11-August 9. 
Principles of Accounting; Introduction to Business Administra- 
tion; Wadhetines Advertising Theory and Practice; Finance; 
Business Law; Personnel and Labor Relations; Second-Year 
Accounting; Office Management; Salesmanship; Commercial 
Curriculum of the High School; Principles and Problems in 
Business Education. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


OMAHA—THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
August 3. Principles of Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Retail Selling. Address, Thomas S. Bowdern, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Short Term, 
June 10-July 19; Long Term, June 10-August 9. Content 
Courses in Shorthand and Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, W. R. Pate, President. 


Nevada 


RENO—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: June 17-July 26. 
Accounting; Theory of Economics; Advanced Economic The- 
ory. Address, H. N. Brown. 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
July 1-August 9. Personal-Use Typewriting; Numerous Edu- 
cation Courses. Address, Registrar. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: July 1-August 10. The Teaching of Business 
Education; Cost Accounting, Part I. Address, Miss E. S. 
Favor, Registrar of Summer Session. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: July 
1-August 9. Curricula and Courses of Study in Bookkeeping, 
Elementary Business Training, Consumer Business Education, 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Business Organiza- 
tion, Distributive Occupations, Office Practice, Secretarial 
Training; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Dr. C. E. 
Partch, Director of Summer Session. 


_TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 18-August 16. 
Principles of Secondary Education; History of Education; 
Educational Tests and Measurements; Vocational Guidance; 
Philosophy of Education; Curriculum Making; History and 
Problems of Commercial Education; Testing Procedures in 
Commercial Education; New Classroom Procedures in Second- 
ar Education; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Social Business Subjects in Secondary Schools; 
High School Curriculum and Courses of Study; Methods in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Junior Business Train- 
ing, Accounting, Stenotypy. Address, Joseph W. Seay, Director 
of Admission. 

TRENTON—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: July 2- 
August 9. Typewriting for Personal Use; High-Speed Long- 
hand. Address, Mrs. L. C. Haskell, Registrar. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
Two terms, June 10-July 19; July 20-August 28. Office Appli- 
ances; Introduction to Business; Methods of Teaching Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Methods of Teaching Socio-Business Subjects. 
Address, E. Dana Gibson, Head, Business Education Depart- 
ment. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 8—July 26. Content Courses in Beginnin 
Typewriting, Managing Personal Finances, Personnel an 
Labor Relations. Address, Elmer C. Humphrey, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 1-August 18. Economic Geography; Busi- 
ness Law; eee ap de Business Correspondence; Typewriting; 
Speed Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting; Problems and Prin- 
ciples of Distributive Trade Education; Salesmanship; Secre- 
tarial Practice; Organization and Supervision of Commercial 
Education; Problems in Business Law; Principles and Prob- 
lems in Commercial Education. Address, M. G. Nelson, Dean. 


BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 1- 
August 10. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate, Advanced, 
and Cost Accounting Problems; C. - A. Review; Introduction 
to Economics; Labor and Industrial Relations; Economic 
Problems in World Affairs; Research Problems in Economics; 
Problems in Business Education; Business Statistics. Address, 
Summer Session Director. 


CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS: 
July 8-August 16. Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
Typewriting, posnmeocusna Foundations of Business Educa- 
tion; Economics; Bookkeeping; Beginning and Intermediate 
Typewriting; Beginning and Intermediate Gregg Shorthand. 
Address, Summer Schools Office, Chautauqua, New York. 

ITHACA—CORNELL UNIVERSITY: July 8-August 16. 
Composition; Money and Banking; Teachers Course in Oral 
English and Public Speaking; Psychology in Business and 
Industry; Business and Industrial Management; Elementary 
Accounting; First Course in Accounting. Address, Loren C 
Petry, Director of Summer Session. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 8-August 16. roblems of Business 
Education in Institutions of Higher Education; Objectives and 
Curriculum Problems of Commercial Education; Shorthand 
Methods and Demonstration; Methods and Materials in the 
Teaching of Office Practice; Supervision of Commercial Edu- 
cation; Orientation Course in Commercial Education; Methods 
and Materials in Merchandising, Salesmanship, and the Dis- 
tributive Occupations; Methods in Typewriting and Demon- 
stration Class; Dictation and Transcription Methods and 
Demonstration Class; Improvement of the Teaching of Junior 
Business Training; Bookkeeping Methods and Demonstration 
Class; Introduction to Research in Commercial Education. 
Address, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 4-June 28. Principles and Problems of Office Practice; 
Foundations of Business Education; Curriculum Construction 
in Business Education; Evaluation of Current Literature in 
Business Education. Second Term, July 2-August 9. Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Methods of Teach- 
ing Office Practice; Demonstration of Teaching Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; Foundations of Busi- 
ness Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Educa- 
tion; a and Problems of Office Practice; Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing; Demonstration of Teaching Elementary Typewriting, 
Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in 
General Business; Evaluation of Current Literature in Busi- 
ness Education; Seminar in Business Education. Address, 
Professor Paul S. Lomax, Washington Square East. 
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NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Term, July 2-July 19. Methods for 
Teacher Training in Distributive Education; Nontextiles; 
Federal and State Administration and Supervision of Dis- 
tributive Education; Retail Buying and arketing; Store 
Textiles. Second Term, July 22-August 9. Survey of Materials 
for Distributive Occupations; Organization and Development 
of Distributive Education Programs in Cities and Towns; 
Retail Store Salesmanship; Retail Personnel Management 
Employment and Training of Retail Employees); Retail 

tore Advertising; Home Furnishings for Teachers of Retail- 
ing; Fashion in Apparel. Six Weeks Term, July 2—August 9. 
Retail Merchandising; Store Management and Operation. 
Address, Dean Norris A. Brisco. 

ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: Jul 
gust 9. Economics; Economic Geography; Business 
tion. Address, Sister Teresa Marie. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
July om 9; August 12-September 14. Economics Organi- 
zation and Management; The Teaching of Stenearenay and 
Typewriting; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Educa- 
tion; Supervision and Administration of Commercial Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Problems in Business Education; Commercial 
Curriculum Workshop. Address, Ernest Reed, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


2-Au- 
Tganiza- 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE—ASHEVILLE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 11-July 20. Elementary Typewriting for Personal Use; 
Business Mathematics; Economic Geography; Elementary 
Accounting (General Record Keeping). Address, John Miller, 
Director of Summer Session, 

CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 8—July 18. Typewriting; Shorthand; Sales- 
manship; Personal Finance; Business Law. Address, Dean 
W. E. Bird, Director of Summer School. 

GREENSBORO—THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 12-July 20. 
Secretarial Science; Consumer Economics; Business Corre- 
spondence; Risk and Insurance; Business Education in the 
Secondary School; The Curriculum in Business Education; 
Methods in Secretarial Subjects; Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education; Thesis in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. W. C. Jackson, Director of Summer School. 

GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 24. Secretarial Science; Salesmanship; 
Office Management. Address, Howard J. McGinnis, Registrar. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA: June 17—August 9. Elementary Accounting; Elemen- 
tary Cost Accounting; Advanced Accounting; C. P. A. Re- 
view; Seminar in Accounting Problems. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 10-August 2. Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; 
Commercial Law. Address, Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 


AKRON—THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 17- 
July 26. High School Methods; School Management; Prin- 
ciples of Education; Typewriting; Shorthand Theory; Business 
English. Address, Leslie P. Hardy, Director of Summer Session. 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 17-August 10; 
Post Session, August 12-August 81. School Finance; Commer- 
cial Curriculum Construction; Research in Business Teaching 
Problems; Mathematics of Finance; Economics of Insurance; 
— Studies; Business Law. Address, Dean T. C. Me- 

racken. 


BOWLING GREEN—STATE UNIVERSITY: June 17- 
August 9. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Accounting; Methods in Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Accounting, Junior Business Training; Content Courses in 
Business Law, Marketing, Salesmanship, Economics, and 
Commercial Geography. Address, Dr. E. G. Knepper. 


CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: First 
Term, June 17-July 23. Beginning Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Curriculum Construction in Commercial Education; Research 
in Business Education; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and 
Shorthand. Second Term, July 238-August 24. dvanced 
Typewriting and Shorthand. Address, Dr. L. A. Pechstein, 
Director of Summer Session. 

CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 17-July 26. Principles of Accounting; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; oney and Banking; Corporation Fi- 
nance; Investments; Problems in Marketing; Sales Manage- 
ment; Principles of Economics; Economic Problems; Eco- 
nomic Principles and Problems; International Trade. Second 
Term, August 6-September 18. Principles of. Accounting; Bud- 
qtaey Control; Economic Principles and Problems; Intro- 
uction to Business; Industrial Management. Address, Di- 
rector of Summer Session. 


AUDA Selita tt 


CLEVELAND—CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF WEST. 
ERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 17-July 26. 
Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Problems 
in Marketing; Sales Management; Economic Principles and 
Problems. Second Term, August 5-September 18. Principles of 
Accounting; Budgetary Control; Economic Principles and 
Problems; Introduction to Business; Industrial Management. 
Address, Edward T. Downer, Registrar. 


COLUMBUS—THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 17-July 24; July 25-August 30. Fundamental 
Problems of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Problems of 
Commercial Education; Administration and Supervision of 
Commercial Education. Address, Dr. William H. Stone, De- 
partment of Education. 


FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 17-August 9. 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Business 
Education; Principles and Problems of Economics; Principles 
of Accounting; Partnership, Corporation, Manufacturing, Cost, 
and Secretarial Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Business 
Letter Writing; Business English; Office Machines and Practice. 
Address, E. E. Magoon. 


KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 26; July 29-August 80. Principles of Accounting; 
Cost Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Introduction to 
Business; Business Organization and Combination; Investment 
Analysis; Finance Management; Guidance and Counseling in 
Business Administration; Principles of Salesmanship and 
Advertising; Development of Marketing Institutions; Market- 
ing Problems; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Stenography; Problems and Trends in the Secretaria- 
Science Field on the Secondary Level. Address, Fred Mussell 
man, Dean of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 10-July 18. Accounting Principles; Business Law; 
Business Correspondence and Reports; Typewriting; Stenog- 
raphy; Advanced Shorthand; The Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking. 
Second Term, July 15-August 16. Typewriting; Stenography; 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Principles of Eco- 
o—. Address, Dr. W. Nystrom, Director of Summer 

ession. 


TOLEDO—UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO: June 14- 
July 26; Post Session, July 29-August 16. Accounting Prin- 
ciples; Intermediate Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Geography; Labor Problems; Current Economic 

roblems; Elementary Typewriting. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: 
Terms, June 10-July 19; July 22-August 28. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Methods of Teaching Commercia 
Subjects; Business English; Office Practice. Address, Dr. H. H. 
Vannorsdall, Dean. 


Two 


Oklahoma 


ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May #£7- 
July 26. Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Business Law, 
and Accounting; English; Economics; Sociology. Address, Sec- 
retary of the College. 

DURANT—SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: May 
27-July 26. Secretarial Training; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Education in Commerce; Business Law; Accounting; Business 
Mathematics; Business Correspondence. Address, H. S. Bates, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 

EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 27-July 26; July 26-August 24. Accounting; Business 
Law; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice; Secretarial 
Training; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Econom- 
ics; Business Mathematics; Business English. Address, Earl 
Clevenger, Head, Department of Commerce. 


NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 4- 
July 30. Teaching Procedures in the Clerical Business Sub- 
jects, in the Secretarial Subjects, in Junior Business Training, 
in the Social Business Subjects, in Office Practice and Appli- 
ances; Curriculum Making in Commercial Subjects; Seminar 
in Commercial Education; Business Mathematics; Elementary 
Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary and 
Intermediate Typewriting; Office Machines; Advanced Short- 
hand; Advanced Transcription; Problems in Secretarial Science; 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Income- 
Tax Accounting; Business Law; Business Management; Eco- 
nomics; Finance; Marketing. Address, C. Guy Brown. 


STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
Long Term, June 4-August 8; Short Term, June 17-August $8. 
Directed Business Practice; Apprentice Teaching in Commer- 
cial Education; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Thesis; 
Seminar; Problems in Commercial Education; Field Study; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Federal and State Policies 
in Distributive Education; Organization and Administration of 
Distributive Education Classes; Improvement of Instruction 
in Consumer Education, Merchandising, General Business 
Subjects, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Transcription, Shorthand; 
ee ae Business Administration; Business Law; Dis- 
tributive Education; Economics; Geography; Secretarial Ad- 
ministration; Sociology. Address, Dr. McKee Fisk. 
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TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, May 27-July 26. Shorthand; Typewriting; Secre- 
tarial Practice; Business Correspondence; Accounting; Law; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Second Term, 
July 26-August 15. Accounting; Typewriting; Business Law. 
Address, R. K. McIntosh, Registrar. 

WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE OF DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS: Two Terms, 
May 27-July 26; July 26-August 15. Business Mathematics; 
Business Law; Business Ethics; Economics; Auditing; Adver- 
tising; Dictation and Reporting; Social Security Accounting; 


Beginning Accounting, Typewriting, Shorthand; Business 
Correspondence; Office Practice, Address, Walter Crouch, 
Registrar. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 24-August 2. Constructive Accounting; Business 
Law; Teachers’ Course in Bookkeeping; Investments; Greg 
Shorthand; Thomas Natural Shorthand; Typewriting; Applie 
Stenography; Office Procedure; Seminar; Current Practices in 
Teaching Typewriting and Stenography; Currect Problems in 
Commercial Education. Second Term, August 2-31. Thomas 
Natural Shorthand; Typewriting; Applied Stenography; Office 
Procedure. Address, Dean M. Ellwood Smith, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG —STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 17-July 27; Postsession, July 29-August 17. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Salesmanship; Advertising; Office 
Practice; Business Arithmetic; Business Law. Address, W. C. 
Forney, Director, Department of Business Education. 

GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 24- 
August 8. Accounting; Commercial Law; Salesmanship; Eco- 
nomics; Business Correspondence; Economic Geography; 
Stenography; Typewriting; Office Practice. Address, Registrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 17- 
July 27; Postsession, July 29-August 17. Business Mathemat- 
ics; Typewriting; Bookkeeping and Accounting; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Retail Selling; Shorthand; Shorthand Applica- 
tions; Stenographic Office Practice; Business Correspondence; 
Business Writing; Clerical Practice and Machines; Office Ma- 
chines; Consumer Education; Junior Business Training; Social 
Business Courses; Duplicating; Filing; Tests and Measure- 
ments in Business Courses with Planning; Business Education 
and Curriculum Organization and Content; Supervision of 
Business Courses; Methods in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping; Content and Materials in Commercial Geography, 
Business Law, Junior Business Training. Address, G. G. Hill, 
Director, Department of Business Education. 


JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 20-Au- 

st 1. Typewriting; Business Law; Principles of Salesmanship; 
Gow and Banking; Investments; Advertising. Address, 
Ruth L. Higgins, Director of Summer School. 


PHILADELPHIA—DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 24-September 7. Retail Selling; Marketing; 
Psychology; Stenography; Typewriting. Address, W. R. 
Wagenseller, Dean, School of Business Administration. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 26- 
August 4. Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; 
Guidance in Commercial Education; Junior Business Training 
and Methods; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing; Retail Selling; Office Practice and Methods. Address, 
Dean Harry A. Cochran. 


PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: June 24-August 6. Elementary and Advanced Account- 
ing; Principles of Economics; Current Economic Problems; 
Teaching of Typewriting; Office Practice; Problems and Prac- 
tices in Teaching Marketing and Merchandising Subjects; 
Business Finance; Corporation Finance. Address, ~ 
Einolf, Director, Department of Commercial Education, 212 
Bennett Hall. 


PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: July 1- 
August 9. Beginning Shorthand and Typewriting Theory; 
Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic; Advanced Short- 
hand and_ Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Methods of Teaching Business Training and Con- 
sumer Education; Secretarial Office Practice; Senior High 
School Commercial Curriculum. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 
Pre-Two Weeks Session, June 17-June 28. Theory and Practice 
in Selling; Current Economic Events. Regular Session, July 2- 
August 9. Elementary and Advanced Principles of Accounting; 
Business Law; Advanced Business Law; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Control of Business; Economic Systems; Labor Prob- 
lems; Industrial Relations; Advanced Typewriting, Economic 
Geography; Content and Methods for Transcription; Methods 
of Peachin Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting; Consumer 
Business Education; Methods and Materials of Teaching Book- 
keeping, Transcription, and Social Business Subjects; Tests 
and Measurements in Commercial Education; Office and Cleri- 
cal Practice; Principles and Problems of Commercial Educa- 
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tion; Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses; Applica- 
tions of Research Findings to Business Education Practices. 
Address, D. D. Lessenberry, Director, Courses in Commercial 
Education. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: Pre-Two 
Weeks Session, June 10-June 28. Pre-Employment Training in 
Retailing; Preparation of Retail Advertising; Mathematics of 
Merchandising. First Term, July 2-19. Food Merchandising; 
Organization and Administration of the George-Deen Program; 
Adult Extension Training in Distributive Education; Elements 
of Distribution; Small Store Management. Second Term, 
July 22-August 9. Case Problems in Retailing; Co-operative 
Part-Time Training in Distributive Education; Methods of 
Teaching Salesmanship; Technique of Conference Leading; 
Fashion Fundamentals. Address, Bishop Brown, Director of 
Research Bureau. 


SHIPPENSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 17-July 26. First Course in Shorthand, Accounting, 
Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Business Correspondence. 
Postsession, July 29-August 16. Clerical Practice; Advanced 
Retailing and Merchandising. Address, Dr. Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, President. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE—BRYANT COLLEGE: July 1-August 18. 
General Psychology; School Management; History of Educa- 
tion; Principles of Education; Principles of Teaching and 
Testing; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Office Machines; Educational Psychology. Address, 
John L. Allan, Executive Secretary. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAORLINA: 
June 11-August 2. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Ac- 
counting; Office Practice; Federal Tax Procedure; Survey of 
Advanced Accounting; Analysis of Accounts; Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Junior Business Subjects, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Practice; Outlines of Econom- 
ics; Business Finance; Business Law; Current Economic Prob- 
lems. Address, J. A. Stoddard, Director of Summer Session. 


ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Short Term, 
June 11-July 18; Long Term, June 11-August 8. Personal-Use 
Typewriting; Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Advanced 
Dictation; Business Law; Principles of Shorthand; Philosophy 
of Accounts; Objectives and Problems in Business Education; 
Educational Psychology; Principles of Education; Workshop 
in Education; The Curriculum of the Public Schools; Pupil 
Guidance in Secondary Schools; The Teacher and Public 
School Organization; Psychology of Secondary Education; 
Business English. Address, Thomas W. Noel, Head, Department 


of Commerce. 
South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL: Two Terms, June $-July 12; July 16- 
August 16. Typewriting; Accounting; Business Administra- 
tion; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 12-July 24. Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of 
| Sag Commercial Subjects; Accounting. Address, Lucile 

ixley. 


Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 10-July 17. Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; 
Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Typewriting; Office Methods; Sec- 
retarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; Applied 
Secretarial Practice; Principles of Economics; Elementary and 
Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; Training for Mer- 
chandising; Methods of Teaching Retail Merchandising; Sem- 
inar in Distributive Education; Principles of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. Second Term, July 18-August 23. The 
qeaming se Typewriting and Shorthand; Curriculum Construc- 
tion in Business Education; Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Office 
Methods; Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; 
Office Management; Principles of Economics; Elementary and 
Intermediate Accounting; Curricula and Administrative Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Merchandising; Business Law. Current 
Educational Problems. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

MEMPHIS—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 20. Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business 
Law; Business Administration. Address, Henry M. Frizell. 

MURFREESBORO—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 10-August 30. Principles of Accounting; Theory and 
Practice of Auditing; Secretarial Science; Principles of Econom- 
ics. Address, N. C. Beasley, Dean-Registrar. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 10-July 17; July 18-August 23. 
Methods and Materials in General Business Education; Prob- 
lems in Business Education; Advanced Accounting; Business 
Principles; Commercial Law; Shorthand; Typewriting. Ad- 
Mress, J. D. Fenn, Head, Business Education Department. 
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Texas 


ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Jane 5—August 24. English; ag Typewriting; Stenog- 
raphy; Accounting; Salesmanship; Business Corres ondence; 


Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Anna D. Linn, Reg- 
satrar. 
AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Two Terms, 


June 4-July 15; July eee 26. Teachers’ Course in Com- 
mercial Subjects (Vocational-Commercial and Social-Commer- 
cial); Content Courses in Accounting, Business Law, Business 
Statistics, Federal Taxation, Finance, Insurance, Marketing 
Real Estate, Secretarial Work, Latin-American Trade, an 

Transportation. Address, Dr. E. vr Mathews, Registrar. 

COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 3-July 12. Elementary and 
Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing; Elementary Accounting; Commercial Methods; Busi- 
ness Law. Second Term, July 15—-August 23. Advanced ae 
Shorthand, Ty omne, Accounting, Dictation; High Scho 
Bookkeeping; usiness Letter Writing; Salesmanship. Address, 
Registrar. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 17; July 17-August 24. 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Curriculum Construction. 
Address, J. Roy Wells, Head, Department of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 8-July 12. Type- 
writing and Office Practice; Principles of Accounting; Short- 
hand; Cost pacepntings Methods in Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Principles of Economics; Banking, Money, and 
Business Cycles; Statistics and Statistical Methods. Second 
Term, July 16-August 28. Typewriting and Office hae 
Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; ne ha Rwy es; 
Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Labor — 
nomics; Statistics and Statistical Methods. Address, Registrar. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 18; July 16-Au- 
gust 23. Stenography; Accounting; Business Law; Penmanship; 
Address, A. A. Grusendorf, Registrar. 4 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: June 5-August 16. 
Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Dr. M. S. Carroll. 


WICHITA FALLS—HARDIN JUNIOR COLLEGE: 
June 8—July 31. First- and Second-Year Accounting, Type- 
writing, Shorthand. Address, B. T. Adams, Registrar. 


Utah 


PROVO—BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 20; July 22-August 24. Typewriting; 
Machine Operation; Economic Theory and Problems; Finance 
and Banking. Address, A. C. Lambert, Dean of Summer School. 

SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 
10-—July 19; Postsession, July 22-August 16. Courses for 
_— of Distributive Occupations. Address, President's 

fice. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
8-August 16. Typewriting; Filing; Secretarial Practices. Ad- 
dress, Bennett C. Douglass, Director of Summer Session. 


Virginia 

FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 17-July 20; July 22-August 24. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Office and Secterarial Practice; Ac- 
counting; Advanced Office and Secretarial Practice and Man- 
agement; Advanced Accounting; Business Organization; Money 
and Banking; Advanced Stenography; Business Law. Address, 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean. 


HARRISONBURG—MADISON COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 17-July 26. Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Secre- 
tarial Practice; Business Correspondence; Business Law; Hand- 
writin Second Term, July 27—-August 380. Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Shorthand. Address, Dr. Samuel P. Duke, President. 


RADFORD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 17-July 19; ~_ 20-August 24. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Law; Office Practice; Business Organiza- 
tion; oney and Banking; Economics. Address, Robert J 
Young, Director of Business Education. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: First 
Term, June 17-July 27. Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping; Survey Course in Bookkeeping; Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate and Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Prac- 
tice; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; 
The Teaching and Supervision of Commercial Education; 
Economic Geography; "Prineple of Economics; Elements of 
Accounting. Second Term July 29-August 81. Elementary 
Intermediate, and Advanced Bookkeeping; Intermediate and 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting: Commercial Law. Ad- 
dress, Registrar, Box 1387. 


BTEAIN CEASE 


Washington 


PULLMAN—THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHING 
TON: June 17-August 9. Shorthand Review; Business Law; 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Principle: 
of Accounting; General Management Accounting; Money and 
Banking; Comparative Economic Systems; Problems of Teach 
ing; Issues and Procedures in Curriculum Revision; Educa- 
tional Research. Address, A. A. Cleveland, Director of Summer 
Session. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Meth- 
ods in Commercial Education; Materials for Courses in Busi- 
ness Education Service; Methods of Instruction in wre “ 
Business Education Service. Address, Summer Quarter O. 

224 Education Hall. 


West Virginia 


HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: June 11- 
August 9. Commercial Law; Principles of Selling; Principles of 
Economics; Economic Problems. Address, Otis G. Wilson, 
Director of Summer Session. 

MONTGOMERY—NEW RIVER STATE COLLEGE: 
June $-August 2. Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; 
e+ sam of Accounting; Principles of Economics; Economie 
Problems of Consumption; Beginning and Intermediate Type- 
writing; Dictation and Transcription. Address, Registrar. 

MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 12-July 28. Typewriting; Shorthand; Ma- 
terials and Methods of High School Teaching; High School 
Tests and Measurements. Second Term, July 24-August $7. 
Curriculum Practice in Secondary Education; Supervision of 
Instruction; Public School Organization and Administration. 
Address, A. J. Dadisman, Director of Summer’ Session. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 8-August %. Book- 
keeping; Typewriting; Filing; Shorthand. Address, H. D. 
Bond, Dean. 

WEST LIBERTY—WEST LIBERTY STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 10-August 9. Consumer Buying; 
Principles of Teaching; Economic Geography. Address, Dr. 
Paul N. Elbin, President. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 24- 
August 2. Educational Methods; The Teaching of Bookkeep- 
ing and Mathematics; Mathematical Theory of Investment. 
Address, S. H. Goodnight, Dean of Summer Session. 


WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
17-July 26. General Business Methods; Shorthand Methods; 
Typewriting Methods. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of 
Commercial Education. 

Wyoming 


LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 24; July 25-August 80. Elementary Accounting; 
Business Administration; Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing; Elementary Stenography; Indexing and Filing; Ele- 
ments of Business Law; Investments. Address, 0. C. Schwiering, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Curtis McCombs 


Curtis McCombs, for many years on the 
faculty of the Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School, Denver, Colorado, died on April 11 
after a relapse from a midwinter illness. 


Mr. McCombs became associated with the 
Denver Public Schools in 1915 and was a 
member of the faculty of the Manual Train- 
ing Evening School and the State Indus- 
trial School for Boys for one year. He was 
then transferred to the staff of the Oppor- 
tunity School, where he was placed in charge 
of the commercial department. He was 
graduated from the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Mr. McCombs is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Emma K. McCombs, and a son, Rollin 
McCombs. 
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PRACTICAL PERSONAL APPLICATIONS 
PRESENTED THROUGH THE BALANCE 
SHEET APPROACH 
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VOLUME I 


vorren ACCOUNTING 


BY McKINSEY AND PIPER 











A thoroughly modern treatment of bookkeeping, developed through the 
balance sheet approach, is provided in this new series. Personal-use record- 
keeping is stressed, but only after the student has a thorough understanding 
of fundamental bookkeeping principles. Applications of bookkeeping prin- 
ciples are made to numerous personal uses, such as the records of a club, a 
church, a class, and many other types of organizations. Bookkeeping applied 
to family needs and bookkeeping for a professional man are stressed. Con- 
siderable attention is given to record-keeping for small businesses. For 
instance, special chapters are devoted to bookkeeping for a small cash grocery. 


Volume I is designed for a one-year course covering the sole proprietorship 
form of business, but a brief treatment of partnerships, corporations, and 
controlling accounts is provided. 


The second-year volume fulfills the recent requirements for the state of New 
York, and it takes into consideration other major state courses of study. 
Volume II provides a complete review of first-year bookkeeping, treating 
completely controlling accounts, partnerships, and corporations. 


Transactions for practice sets are included in each volume of the textbook; 
a variety of supplementary problems is included in the appendix. 


W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The twelfth annual 
meeting of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Sat- 
urday, April 6, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The attend- 
ance was the largest in 
the history of the organi- 
zation. The Association 
has a membership of 
more than 500 teachers. 

The newly elected offi- 
cers for 1940-41 are: 
president, Paul W. Cut- 
shall, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati; vice 
president, Gale Watts, 
Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Roy L. Anderson, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati. 

Volume I, No. I of The Ohio Commercial 
Teacher, the new monthly magazine of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
was devoted to the convention program and 
news of interest to the Ohio teachers. Paul 
W. Cutshall is the editor; Gale Watts is the 


business manager. 





P. W. Cutshall 


California Principals 


The convention of the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals was 
held in Long Beach, California, on Tuesday, 
March 19. Two parts of that program were 
of particular interest to business teachers. 
One part was the group meeting of the 
California Junior College Federation. A. 
J. Cloud, president of San Francisco 
Junior College, San Francisco, presided. 

Another section, devoted to business edu- 
cation in the high school, was presided over 
by Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 
John N. Given, supervisor of commercial 
education, Los Angeles, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “What Should Be the Offerings in 
Business Education in the High Schools?” 
Members of a panel then participated in a 
discussion of many questions that were 
submitted by the audience. 

Business education also played an im- 
portant part in the banquet program. The 
speaker at the banquet was Cameron Beck, 
formerly director of the New York Stock 
Exchange Institute. Mr. Beck spoke on 
“Importance of Close Relations Between 
Schools and Business.” 


THE 
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Arkansas Valley Teachers’ Club 


The meeting of the Arkansas Valley Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club was held in Wichita, 
Kansas, on March 16. The principai 
speakers for the morning session included E. 
B. Stephenson, head of the commercial de- 
partment, Winfield High School, Winfield; 
and E. H. Bounous, North High School, 
Wichita. C. M. Fesler, personnel director 
of the Farm Credit Administration, was the 
luncheon speaker. 

The newly elected officers for 1940-41 are: 
president, E. H. Bounous, North High 
School, Wichita; vice president, E. A. 
Bettega, East High School, Wichita; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Hazel Curtis, Hutchinson 
High School, Hutchinson. 


Secretarial Training at Union College 


According to a report by Hazel Lincoln, 
the new department of secretarial science at 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, is 
proving very popular. The department was 
organized in September, 1939. More than 
100 students are now enrolled for the 
secretarial courses. Union College is a 
four-year college. However, students who 
enroll for the two-year course are granted 
the Diploma of Secretarial Science. 


Hazel Lincoln, instructor in the depart- 
ment of secretarial science, received the 
Master’s degree in business education at 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. She was an instructor of 
business education in Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky, for three years. 


Tennessee Education Association 


The commercial section of the Tennessee 
Education Association met in the auditorium 
of the Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee, on Friday, March 22. Jared 
Maddux, High School, Johnson City, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Several outstanding 
speakers appeared on the program. The 
visiting out-of-state speaker was Paul A. 
Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, whose topic was “‘Stream- 
lining the Teaching of Bookkeeping.” 

The president of the commercial section 
for the coming year is Solon Gentry, High 
School, Erwin. The vice presidents consist 
of the chairmen of the various commercial 
sections in all divisions of the state. The 
new secretary-treasurer is Walter H. Green- 


wood, High School, Lebanon. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW | 


FOURTH EDITION 
PETERS - POMEROY 


The importance and the necessity of law from the points of view of the indi- 
vidual, the businessman, and society in general are stressed in this new 
textbook. The subject matter, therefore, has a strong personal value, an 
important vocational value, and a deeply significant social value. Through- 
out the chapters there is a nontechnical treatment of the various aspects of 
legal information. For instance, the authors have tried to convey to the 
student the information which he should have as a layman and as a business- 
man. The student is not shown how to go through the legal procedure of 
bankruptcy, but he is shown the courses of action open to a bankrupt person, 
a partnership, or a corporation. 


The discussion of topics is in the language of the individual instead of in 
technical legal language that would tend to divert the student's attention 
from basic facts to be obtained in reading the assignment. Through the 
glossary of terms the student has a convenient source of references for the 
study of terminology used in handling legal transactions. 


A SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


| 


? ° i . . ? . 
t Specialists ttt fyrusines Education 


The Mark of aGood 


Business Textbook CINCINNATI - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - OALLAS 
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Alabama Elects Officers 


The new officers of the commercial section 
of the Alabama Education Association, 
elected at the annual meeting held in 
Birmingham on March 15, are as follows: 
president, Amelia Walston, Jefferson County 
High School, Tarrant City; vice president, 
Minnie Tracey, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo; secretary-treasurer, Minerva Matth- 
ews, Paul Hayne School, Birmingham. 

eo + * 

International Commercial Schools Contest 

The eighth annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on June 
20-21. The contest committee extends a 
cordial invitation to all students, teachers, 
educators, and former contestants to take 
part in this year’s program. 

Many teachers will find it convenient to 
visit Chicago and attend the contest on their 
way to the N. E. A. convention in Mil- 
waukee. The Hotel Sherman has offered 
the reduced rates of $2.50 for single rooms 
and $1 a person for dormitory style, with 
five or more to a room. The committee 
will be pleased to co-operate in any way 
possible. For further information, address 
W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, 


Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Intermountain Commercial Contest 


In addition to the various contests con- 
ducted by Brigham Young Universit; 
Provo, Utah, on April 12, there was also 
series of meetings and lectures by visitin 
experts in the commercial field. 


Guest speakers included Louis A. Leslie, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City; P. E. Curry, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, San Francisco, California; 
and W. Harmon Wilson, editor of The 
Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ohio Business Schools Association 


President E. A. Brown has announced 
that the meeting of the Ohio Business 
Schools Association will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, May 10 and 11, at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
The annual banquet of the Association will 
be held on Friday evening. 


The program of events is scheduled to 
begin at 3:30 p. mM. on Friday and to end 
with a garden party on Saturday afternoon. 
The garden party is being given by C. A. 
Bliss, president of Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio, at his country home. 








STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


LARSEN, FREITAG, KOEBELE 


CAREFUL ATTENTION IS GIVEN THE MINUTE DETAILS 
One Eee OF SECRETARIAL WORK 


Concise, specific information is given as a guide to help 
acquaint the student with some of the perplexing office 
problems before he is required to shoulder actual business 
responsibilities. The book emphasizes the necessity of at- 
tention to details occurring in daily correspondence and 
in the efficient performance of work. Some of the topics 
covered are listed in the column at the left. The list price 
of the book is 52 cents, subject to the usual school discount. 


vW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


@ Care of the mail 
® Forms of address 
® Capitalization 

® Syllabication 

® Spelling aids 

® Tabulation 

® Letter placement 


® Common abbreviations 





Cincinnati New York 
® Letter arrangement Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Grading Bookkeeping Assignments 
(Continued from page 394) 


dictate; “‘goose-stepping” has been out- 
moded by substituting Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples. 

The whole system is simplicity itself, de- 
signed to conserve time and energy on the 
part of the teacher, and to promote the 
best possible work from the students. It 
has served me so efficiently that I am 
anxious and curious to have other teachers 
try it with my compliments. Whether the 
system works for you or not, I shall be 
glad to hear from you about it. 


MERITS OF THE PLAN BRIEFLY OUTLINED 


1. The plan is elastic, yet stationary. It 
will serve any method of teaching, whether 
it is the recitation, the unit, or the contract 
plan, or a mixture of all these plans. 

2. The plan is systematic. It resembles a 
mathematical formula. 


3. The plan is graphic. All information 
for determining the grade is visible with one 
sweep of the eyes. 


4. The plan is fair. It is both penalizing 
and rewarding. 


5. The plan is motivating to both the 
teacher and the students. 


6. The plan is remarkably adaptable to 
individual grading by the students them- 
selves. 


7. The plan encourages neatness, ac- 
curacy, conciseness of form, and quantity. 

8. The plan improves attitude, industry, 
and discipline. 

9. The plan encourages the student to get 


the assignment for himself and not for his 
teacher. 


10. The plan makes the student vividly 
aware of the fact that the outcome of his 
success is more than largely up to him; that 
he must work out his own salvation, not 
with “fear and trembling,” but with zeal 
and happiness. 


11. The plan is capable of being altered to 
fit unusual needs, or of being added to for 
more exacting courses. 


12. The plan is, after all, simple. 





WRITE FOR THE JOB AND GET IT 
by J. M. Thompson 
A 56-page printed booklet designed as a guide to the cor- 
rect method of application-letter writing. Price, 35 cents 
postpaid. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Bookkeeping for Distributive Education 
(Continued from page 393) 


cabularies, histories of leaders in the 
field, such as Marshall Field, John 
Wanamaker, and others, and news- 
papers. 

If the course is handled in this way, no 
difficulty will be encountered in fitting it 
into the program or with credits. 

The course requirements for those in 
managerial positions is an entirely different 
problem. Although the persons in mana- 
gerial positions may not keep the books, a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of account- 
ing is essential. Much of the previous dis- 
cussion regarding employees might be re- 
peated in this connection. The problems of 
this group are much deeper and broader. 
Those in managerial positions need a thor- 
ough knowledge of store accounting. This 
is a field for much more advanced account- 
ing, but the emphasis needs to be placed on 
the accounting of retailing. The fundamen- 
tals of accounting are basically necessary, 
but again, in this field, your best work can 
be done by segregation. For example, if 
every member of the class were from a drug 
store and were employed in some kind of 
managerial position, drug store accounting 
could be taught effectively. Problems, il- 
lustrations, and materials would be drawn 
from the field of drug store retailing. To an 
independent groceryman, accounts receiv- 
able and their handling is a serious problem, 
while such a problem would be of little 
concern to a druggist who extends little or 
no credit. 

The problem of bookkeeping for distribu- 
tive education does not mean that all the 
present bookkeeping must be discarded. It 
does mean a closer and a clearer applica- 
tion of accounting principles to each specific 
field of distribution, and elimination of ab- 
stractions and theory with more emphasis 
on the common records actually used. 








West Virginia Teachers Meet 


The Northwestern Teachers Association 
of West Virginia met in Wheeling on Friday, 
March 29. The activities consisted of a 
general program and a luncheon. ‘The 
speaker for the morning meeting was D. D. 
Lessenberry, director of commercial courses, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The newly elected president of the com- 
mercial section is Ruby Stewart of Tri- 
delphia High School, Wheeling. 


THE 
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Challenge to Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 396) 


number of failures in commercial work can 
be greatly reduced by the introduction of 
material which does meet the needs of the 
pupils and which is within the range of their 
ability to understand. 

Vocational bookkeeping should not be 
changed. The proper training of potential 
bookkeepers demands that they be given 
bookkeeping of a technical nature and that 
the same high standards be maintained. 

It is generally agreed that training for vo- 
cational skills should be so placed in the 
curriculum that the end course of each skill 
subject comes nearest to the point of gradu- 
ation. 

It should be remembered that it is seem- 
ingly useless to defy the law of supply and 
demand by training vocationally a great 
number of pupils who may never have an 
opportunity to be placed in positions re- 
quiring the skill they possess. Of course, 
training more pupils than will ever be 
placed in bookkeeping jobs cannot be con- 
sidered entirely wrong because the training 
received is not necessarily a waste of time 
since the pupils may get positions in which 
some knowledge of bookkeeping is essential. 
While the more intelligent pupils should be 
trained for jobs, much can be done and 
much should be done for those who do not 
quite measure up to this group. The 
majority of pupils may be taught to keep 
their personal records and the records for a 
club or for a small business. The approach 
must, of necessity, be somewhat different 
from the approach used in the job training 
class. A course in personal or nontechnical 
bookkeeping can be used as a basis to de- 
termine those pupils who are to go on into 
bookkeeping of a more technical nature, and 
at the same time to give pupils information 
which they can definitely use in their every- 
day lives. 

If these pupils of average or below average 
ability are allowed to enroll in bookkeeping 
for one year, it is an easy matter to select the 
better ones and to urge them to continue 
with the bookkeeping course. It is a fairly 
easy matter to “sell’’ the idea to the other 
pupils that they should probably not con- 
tinue with the work of technical bookkeep- 
ing. The task of the teachers of vocational 
bookkeeping is thus made easier since they 
now have a more select group to train. By 
having such a group, the teachers can do a 
better job because these pupils can more 
easily understand technical bookkeeping. 


Every teacher of vocational bookkeeping 
wants better pupils with which to work. 
Every pupil has a right to expect the type o/ 
training that will enable him to become a 
more useful citizen in the community. 
Every pupil is entitled to as much vocational! 
education as he can intelligently master. 
Commercial education must somehow take 
care of all those pupils who come to its 
doors. It is a large order, but it can be done. 
It will perhaps mean changed concepts, and 
the scrapping of some traditional subject 
matter. Commercial education must, how- 
ever, accept the challenge or stand by while 
other departments, more on the alert, take 
over work which should rightfully come 
under the heading of commercial education. 








Florida Association Elects Officers 


The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the business education 
section of the Florida Education Associa- 
tion, held in Orlando on March 28-30: 
chairman, Mrs. L. C. Harwell, Robert E. 
Lee High School, Jacksonville; vice chair- 
man, Kermit Farris, Leon High School, 
Tallahassee; secretary-treasurer, Roy Clarke, 
Ida M. Fisher High School, Miami Beach; 
sergeant-at-arms, Chester Crowder, High 
School, Leesburg. 

Speakers at the convention included Dr. 
Walter J. Matherly, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Kermit Farris, Leon High 
School, Tallahassee; and Charles E. Zoubek, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 


South Carolina State Meeting 


The following officers were elected at the 
commercial section meeting of the South 
Carolina Education Association, held in 
Greenville on March 14-15: president, 
Manley Eakins, Limestone College, Gaffney; 
vice president, Irma Weinberg, Edmunds 
High School, Sumter; secretary, Dorothy 
Robinson, Dreher High School, Columbia; 
treasurer, Mrs. Jessie Ray, Greenville High 
School, Greenville. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Dr. Thomas Noel, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill; Catherine 
Murchison, Edmunds High School, Sumter; 
Mrs. Lucia T. Hudgens, Boys’ High School, 
Anderson. 

The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
Lucia T. Hudgens, Boys’ High School, 
Anderson. The activities on Thursday, 
March 14, consisted of a general program 
and panel discussions. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


SELLING 


By WALTERS 


The principles treated in this book 
apply to all types of sales situations 
such as over-the-counter retail sell- 
ing, wholesale selling, door-to-door 
selling, and specialized selling, such 
as in filling stations and fruit stands. 
The general value of selling is em- 
phasized by developing tact, per- 
sonality, and persuasiveness. 


The principles are presented in a 
vivid, forceful, simple language. 
Each discussion is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations and examples. 
The problem material consists of 
questions on the text, problems for 
discussion, and projects. The book 
is written especially for students who 
have had no previous training in 
selling. 


Available with a workbook, an ex- 
amination, and a teachers’ reference 
manual. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


RETAILING 


By WALTERS AND ROWSE 


A popular textbook in retailing that 
does two jobs: (1) it stresses salesman- 
ship applied to retailing, and (2) 
it stresses principles of store opera- 
tion and store management. The 
book is recommended for a general 
course in selling or for a single in- 
dependent course in salesmanship 
and retailing. 


The methods and techniques stressed 
are in accord with those advocated by 
progressive merchants and merchan- 
dising associations. The principles 
are applied to small stores as well as 
to large stores. Well-balanced atten- 
tion is given to sales techniques, store 
English, store mathematics, a study of 
merchandise, selling procedure, mer- 
chandising procedure, store organi- 
zation, and store management. 


Available with a workbook and a 
teachers’ reference manual. 





Cincinnati New York 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


OFFICE PRACTICE 
by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 





PERSONAL QUALITIES. Practically every 
businessman who has ever spoken to groups 
of commercial teachers has emphasized and 
re-emphasized the importance of the personal 
qualities of prospective office workers. It is 
a well-known fact that out of ten or a dozen 
students who may be technically qualified for 
a position, perhaps only one or two will have 
the personal qualities that are essential for 
even getting, to say nothing of holding, a job. 

With this continued emphasis on the im- 
portance of these personal qualities, it 
seems imperative that teachers of various 
commercial subjects undertake, within their 
courses, a definite program for the improve- 
ment of the personal qualities of their 
students. Because of the nature of office 
practice and the manner in which most 
classes are conducted, there is an excellent 
opportunity to do a considerable amount of 
work in the improvement of these personal 
qualities. 

In all probability, the program should 
start with the preparation, or at least the 
adoption, of a good personal qualities rating 
chart. Naturally, in dealing with the prob- 
lem of improvement, students need to be 
rated; and they should know just where 
they stand with regard to the rest of the 
class and with regard to the general stand- 
ards as set forth by a good rating chart. 


The teacher should conduct some direct 
discussion of personal qualities in order that 
students may have a better understanding 
of what businessmen expect of young people 
in offices. A considerable amount of in- 
direct training should also be injected into 
various lessons taught so that personal 
qualities involved in or related to a certain, 
specific office job will be included in the 
discussion. It also will be necessary for 
the teacher to talk individually with some 
students about certain defects in personality. 


Some system should also be established 
whereby the students are kept conscious of 
this need for personality improvement dur- 
ing the entire course. This may be done by 
rating students on personal qualities every 
few weeks, possibly at every marking period. 
The rating should be made at least five or six 
times a year. These ratings should always 
be recorded on a personality progress chart. 


SCE SHEER 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


SHORTHAND 


by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand’ Dictation Studies 





OFFICE PRACTICE THROUGH TRANSCRIPTION. 
When the transcription class has reached 
the advanced training stage, mailing and 
filing procedures may be used to motivate 
the work. The use of envelopes and carbon 
copies will enable the students to grasp the 
whole picture of office dictation. Certain 
members of the class may be appointed the 
jobs of outgoing and incoming mail clerks, 
and other students may be assigned to the 
filing department. Rotation at regular in- 
tervals will make it possible for every mem- 
ber of the class to serve in these positions. 
When the completed letters are passed along 
to the mail clerks, the copies should be 
separated from the originals. They should 
then be given to the file clerks. The original 
letters may be folded and inserted into 
their respective envelopes, and the en- 
velopes may be sealed and stamped (with 
facsimile stamps) by any of the accepted 
business methods. The next day, the letters 
that have been put through the mailing 
process may be treated as incoming mail. 
In this way, the class will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn incoming and outgoing mail 
procedures. 


The carbon copies and the incoming mail, 
when they are released for filing, may be 
filed by any method that the teacher may 
select. The use of two carbon copies for a 
letter will enable the class to carry along 
simultaneously both alphabetic and numeric 
filing. Then, too, two carbon copies place a 
premium on accurate transcripts and a 
heavy penalty on errors. The students soon 
learn that the correction of errors assumes 
definite proportions when carbon copies are 
concerned. 


A device to make filing more valuable and 
more instructive consists of giving to each 
member of the class a card bearing an ad- 
dress and a signature to be used on his 
letters until the card is changed. With this 
plan, every letter will have a different ad- 
dress and a different signature, but the 
message will be the same. Thus, the teacher 
is enabled to teach filing procedures for any 
types of names he wishes to introduce. 


Motivation of this kind lifts transcription 
out of the realm of drudgery and gives it a 
touch of reality. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


* BOOKKEEPING 
. by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 






LEARNING THE FORM OF THE FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS. ‘The ability to prepare a balance 
sheet or a statement of profit and loss in 
acceptable form without having to refer to 
a model form in the textbook represents an 
objective which the student attains through 
the application of the principles of the 
skill-building process, or the process of 
habit formation. Briefly, the steps in the 
process consist of (1) understanding the 
model statement that is to be learned and 
the relationship of the items that compose 
it; (2) imitation of the model and critical 
analysis of the product, repeated to the 
point of correct response; and (3) distributed 
practice to fix the correct response in 
mind and to make it automatic. 


Essentially, the process is one of attentive 
repetition. Therefore, in the early stages, 
where the repetitions are for the purpose of 
learning the form of the statement to the 
point of correct response, the exercise ma- 
terial should be as free as possible from any 
distracting elements, such as long or numer- 
ous arithmetical operations, which tend to 
divert attention and to hinder learning. 
Consideration of this factor is of particular 
importance when the classified form of 
statement is to be learned, especially the 
statement of profit and loss with the addi- 
tional new items of returns and allowances 
and freight in. Here the arithmetical opera- 
tions are of necessity relatively numerous. 
In working out the related exercise material 
supplied by the textbook, the student must 
pay considerable attention to the mathe- 
matical aspects of the exercises. Also, be- 
cause of the relatively long time needed for 
preparing each statement, few repetitions 
can be obtained in the average recitation or 
study period. For these reasons, many 
teachers find it advantageous to introduce 
at this point a type of exercise that eliminates 
the arithmetical operations. In this type of 
exercise, the student is directed to make a 
copy of the model statement in the text- 
book, on journal paper, substituting two or 
three “‘x’s” for each of the amounts. He 
should then imitate the copy until he can 
reproduce it correctly. 


Practice is then begun on the exercises 
supplied by the textbook. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


SALESMANSHIP 
by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 





KEEPING THE CONSUMER VIEWPOINT IN MIND. 
It is impossible to teach selling and buying 
at the same time. A course in salesmanship 
is intended to prepare salespeople, not 
buyers, and any attempt to combine the 
teaching of selling and buying is likely to 
result in a failure to reach either objective. 
A coach would not attempt to teach an 
athlete to pitch and to catch at the same 
time, nor would a shorthand teacher attempt 
to teach a student to take dictation and to 
dictate letters at the same time. Each 
phase of the training must be handled 
separately. So it is with selling and buying. 


Although we cannot train a boy to pitch 
and to catch at the same time, we can 
make a pitcher see the need for co-operating 
with the catcher. Likewise, although we 
cannot teach a student to dictate letters and 
to take dictation at the same time, yet we 
can teach the need for close co-operation 
between the dictator and the stenographer. 


Likewise, in the field of salesmanship, we 
can teach students the need for salespeople 
co-operating with the buyer; in other words, 
we can stress the consumer viewpoint in our 
salesmanship courses. Students should be 
made to see that success in selling comes 
only from repeat orders, and repeat orders, 
in turn, come only when the salesman keeps 
the consumer’s interests in mind. 


The salesman has the consumer viewpoint 
when he bases his selling on high ethical 
principles, and when he adds a maximum of 
service to good ethics. Therefore, the course 
in salesmanship should stress good ethics and 
good service. 


Special lessons may be devoted to the 
ethics of selling and to the rendering of 
service. However, the teacher should not 
depend upon a few special lessons for the 
inculcating of ethical principles and ideals of 
service. He should stress both points in 
every lesson throughout the course. In the 
practice sales talk especially, the teacher 
should frown upon any tendency of the 
students to misrepresent their goods, to 
“knock” competitors, or to use high-pressure 
selling methods. It is only by discouraging 
all tendencies to use such methods that the 
teacher can obtain the third great outcome 
of education—high ideals. 


ITAAIN GERSHIEE 











The Consumer Problems Course Outline. 
A 68-page, mimeographed, paper-bound book giving 
a preliminary report on the consumer problems course 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. It was pre- 
pared by the Institute for Consumer Education at 


Stephens College. The book is indexed and contains 
a list of suggested readings and projects that are now 
available. Suggestions of study and advice on how to 
build ‘a course in consumer education are offered. Price 
$5 cents. Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Buyer Guidance, Please! By Maxine Enlow. A 
52-page, printed, paper-bound booklet prepared for 
women’s study groups and others who are interested in 
information about buying. The booklet is divided 
into three parts as follows: The Problem; Who Can 
Give Consumers Information or Guidance?; and What 
Kind of Guidance is Wanted? The booklet also con- 
tains a list of references for further reading. This book 
should interest teachers of distributive and consumer 
education. Price 10 cents. Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


The National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin. Volume 36, No. 1. A 576-page, 
printed, paper-bound book containing the proceedings 
of the meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association held in Washington, D. C., on April 12-14, 
1939. The papers delivered at the meeting are ar- 
ranged according to the departments for which they 
were prepared. The following classification of depart- 
ments is made: College and University; Secondary 
School; School Superintendents; Parish School; Cath- 
olic Blind Education; Seminary; and Minor Seminary. 
The bulletin also contains an account of the proceed- 
ings of the general meeting. This bulletin is issued 
quarterly. Price $1 a year. National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Proceedings of the Conference of State 
Directors, State Supervisors, and Members of 
Teacher-Training Staffs in Distributive Edu- 
cation. Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 2224. A 24-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound booklet covering the pro- 
ceedings of the annual conference of state directors, 
state supervisors, and members of teacher-training 
staffs in distributive education for the North Atlantic 
Region. The proceedings cover the general conference 
and the distributive group conferences. Group con- 
ferences covered such topics as sources of instructional 
material, organization of courses, exchanging instruc- 
tional material, promoting the program, selection and 
training of teachers, supervision, and consumer educa- 
tion. Available free. Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Index to the Teaching of Business Law. 
By P. O. Selby, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. A 7l-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound bibliography of materials for 
teachers and research students in business law. The 
book contains a comprehensive bibliography of periodi- 
cals, reports of research, textbooks, tests, courses of 
study, reference books for students, and law libraries 
published during the years 1929-1939. Price 73 cents. 
Research Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirksville, Mo. 


Educational Film Catalog. By Dorothy E. 
Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. A 3836-page, printed, 
cloth-bound catalog containing a selected list of films 
available for educational use, arranged by decimal 
classification and subject. Films are listed first in 
alphabetical order, including both the titles and as 
many subjects as needed. In the main section of the 
catalog, full information is given under classification. 
All the necessary details regarding the films are given, 
such as length, width, running time, silent or sound, 
flammable or safety stock, name of producer or au- 
thorized distributor, and sales price or rental price. 
Price $4. The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York, New York. 


A Retail Book List. By Alfred A. Sessa, High 
School, Stamford, Connecticut. A 20-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet containing a bibliography of 
books on retailing that were released after the publica- 
tion of the “Ten Foot Book Shelf,” published by the 
Journal of Retailing in October, 1928, and revised in 
1936. New sections have been added covering con- 
sumer education and secondary school teaching. Cur- 
rent sources of information are also indicated. A wide 
listing of works on retailing is covered, including buy- 
ing and merchandising, accounting and control, store 
management, personnel, consumer education, sales 
bulletins, and retailing magazines and periodicals. 
Price 25 cents. Journal of Retailing, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. 


Preliminary Bibliography of Current Peri- 
odicals, Quarterlies, Yearbooks, and Bulletins 
in Business Education. Miscellaneous Bulletin 
No. 2221. Prepared under the direction of B. Frank 
Kyker and Harold B. Buckley. The primary purpose 
of this preliminary bibliography of current periodicals 
in business education is to meet the requests from many 
persons and associations for such information. It is 
called a preliminary bibliography, for it is not to be 
considered complete or finished. The list of current 
periodicals in business education includes national, 
international, and regional magazines; association 
yearbooks; magazines of publishers; and magazines 
dealing with particular phases of business and consumer 
education. Available free. U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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ONE THOUSAND NEW USERS 


EACH YEAR 


During the last six years ‘20TH CENTURY” has been 
adopted by schools at the rate of more than one thousand 
schools a year. It is used in more than seventy cities 
with populations of more than fifty thousand. The book 
is now used in almost thirteen thousand schools. It is 
the adopted textbook in nine of the fourteen states which 
have state adopted typing textbooks. 


( a ; 
20TH CEVTURY TYPEWRITING 
THIRD EDITION 
LESSENBERRY - JEVON 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has swept and is still sweeping the 
country. Evidence of the continued popularity of “20TH CENTURY” 
is shown by the fact that it was recently adopted in Oklahoma and 
Kentucky, and approved for state-wide use in Texas. 


Probably the most outstanding reason why 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING is the preferred choice of teachers is that the book con- 
tains features that you will not find in any other single textbook. 
For example, there is a technique study in each lesson to help the 
student keep alive all previous knowledges and skills that are neces- 
sary in training to become a well-rounded typist. In each block of 
work there is a definite lesson plan and a constant drive toward 
increased typing power. Popular new features are the new stencil 
drills, the memorized-paragraph drills, and the control-drill para- 
graphs. Plenty of straight-copy material is provided with each lesson 
to provide for the individual differences of students. Special remedial 


drills are included to encourage the correct stroking of each letter 
of the alphabet. 


The astounding record of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is a sig- 
nificant achievement that has a firm foundation. 


- @ 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Some reasons why 
“*20th Century” 
leads the field 
in typing. 





Direct Approach 
Rapid Progress 
Personal Typing 
Error Analysis 
Alphabet Drills 
Stencil Drills 
Control Drills 


Constructive 
Content 


Frequent-Word 
Pattern 


Measured Diffi- 
culty 


Punctuation 


Drills 
Office Problems 
Legal Typing 
Stencil Cutting 
Letter Models 
Manuscripts 
Tabulation 
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Protruding Family 


Mr. Jones: “I’ve never met your brother-in-law. 
Which side of the house does he look like?” 
Mrs. Smith: “The side with the bay window.” 
eee 


Wrong Applicant 


The minister advertised for a manservant and the 
next morning a nicely-dressed young man rang the 


“Can you start the fire and get breakfast by seven 
o’clock?”’ asked the minister. 

“TI guess so,” answered the young man. 

“Well, can you polish all the silver, wash the dishes, 
and keep the house neat and tidy?” 

“Say, parson,” said the young fellow, “I came here 
to see about getting married, but if it’s going to be as 
much work as all that, you can count me out right 
now.” 

eee 


Translation 


A Scottish banker on a holiday had to send an urgent 
telegram, and, not wishing to be extravagant, wrote 
like this: “Bruises hurt erased afford erected analysis 
hurt too infecteious dead.” (Ten words.) The Scot who 
received the wire immediately translated it as: “Bruce 
is hurt. He raced a Ford. He wrecked it, and Alice is 
hurt, too. In fact, she’s dead.”” (Nineteen words.) 


a a _ 
That’s Different 


The preacher had just finished a sermon on the 
duties of wives to mother their husbands. 

“I want every woman who will go home and mother 
her husband to stand up,” he cried. 

A little woman, who was known to be a trifle deaf, 
leaped to her feet. 

“Ah,” cried the preacher, “there is one woman who 
will mother her husband.” 

“Mother him?” cried the woman sitting down. “I 
thought you said smother him.” 


e e e 
A Moist Welcome 


A few weeks ago a company of soldiers was trans- 
ferred from the East to sunny Southern California— 
arriving in the midst of the rainy season. 

The commander of the company, making a night 
tour of the camp, was challenged by a sentry who had 
been standing at his post for two hours in a driving rain. 

“‘Who’s there?” called the sentry. 

“Friend,” replied the C.O. 

“Welcome to our mist,” said the sentry. 

eee 


Motherly Advice 


Mother: “William tells me he is taking you to a 
notorious roadhouse to night.” 

Daughter: “I should worry.” 

Mother: “Yes, but you never do.” 
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see OTE omen 


LAUGHS WITH you 


More Gall 


Freshman (preparing an essay): “What do they call 
those tablets the Gauls used to write on?” 
Roommate: “Gaul stones.” 
e ee 


Close Shave 


A couple of boys out in Iowa were discussing the 
recent drought. One fellow had some wheat which he 
had managed to harvest. 

“The drought sure has made the wheat short this 
year!” 

“Short? Say, I had to lather mine to mow it!” 

eee 


Honeys 


Teacher: Who were the ancient Huns? 
Student: Well, Cleopatra was one of them, and 
Helen of Troy was another. 
eee 


Defined 


Professor: ““What is geometry?” 
Student: “The little acorn grew and grew, and one 
day woke up and said, ‘Ge-om-etry.’ ” 
eee 
Epitaph 


His cross unseen, 
His coffin bare, 
Here lies the man, 
Who wasn’t there. 
eee 


Haitches 


“What a large family you have, Mrs. Jones,” said an 
American lady to an English woman. 

“*Yes’m, and the funniest thing is that all the names 
begin with a haich. There’s Orace, Erbert, Enry, Ugh, 
Ubert, Arold, Arriet and Etty—all except the last one, 
and we had her named Halice.” 

ee @¢ @ 


Revenge 


“When I was a little child,” the sergeant sweetly 
addressed his men at the end of an exhaustive hour of 
drill, “I had a set of wooden soldiers. There was a poor 
little boy in the neighborhood and after I had been to 
Sunday School one day listening to a stirring talk on the 
beauties of charity, I was soft enough to give them to 
him. Then I wanted them back and cried, but my 
mother said: 

“Don’t cry, Bertie, some day you'll get your wooden 
soldiers back.” 

“And, believe me, you lopsided, muttonheaded, 
goofus-brained set of certified rolling pins, that day has 
come.” — 


China Clippers 


He: “What’s that awful racket?” 
She: ‘Grandma ain’t used to her new teeth and just 
broke a saucer drinking her tea.” 
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causes POLITICAL beneetiieion 
to change rapidly - - - 


BUT -- 


you can get a new economic geography textbook that will 
continue to be useful regardless of boundary changes - 


NEW / ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION—BY STAPLES AND YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is up to date and will continue to be up to date 
regardless of temporary shifts in political boundaries. Part I deals with 
“Man and His Environment” and presents such topics as ‘The Effect of 
Climate, Topography, and Soil Upon Commerce’”’; “The Use of Communica- 
tion and Transportation Facilities’’; and ‘The Use of Power Resources.” 
Part II discusses ‘‘Products of Commerce and Industry”’ under such headings 
s “‘Cereals,’’ ‘‘Beverages,’’ ‘Sugar,’ ‘Forest Products,’’ and ‘‘Minerals.”’ 
Part III discusses “Regions of Commerce."’ In those parts of the world where 
boundaries are likely to shift, the regions are presented by natural economic 
and racial areas, such as ‘Central Europe,’’ ‘“‘Mediterranean Countries,” 
and ‘Scandinavian Countries.” Therefore the information will con- 
tinue to be useful regardless of future changes in boundary lines. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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WAND 


* TEACHERS 
* POSITIONS 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 28, with 3 years’ teaching experience in retailing and 
commercial subjects, wishes to make change for next year. Has 
B. S. degree in commercial education and is working on M. A. 
degree in retailing. Has had 4 years’ practical business experi- 
ence. Prefers vicinity of Ohio or West Coast. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address, No. 313. 


ee: 


Young lady with Bachelor’s degree in education and 6 years’ 
teaching experience, desires position teaching Gregg shorthand 
theory, dictation, and typewriting during summer months. Ex- 
pects only a reasonable salary to defray summer expenses and 
railroad fare. Address, No. 314. 





Lady commercial teacher, 35, with 6 years’ teaching experi- 
ence and 7 yeara’ practical business experience, desires position 
in a business school teaching shorthand, typewriting, English, 
spelling, or secretarial studies. Has Gregg teacher’s certificate, 
and has had 3 years of college work. Prefers the South. Avail- 
able at once. Excellent refer Address, No. 315. 








Married man, 36, desires position in private business school. 
Holds B. S. degree in business education. Has had several 
years’ high school teaching experience and diversified business 
experience. Can teach accounting, c cial law, i 
business administration, and salesmanstip. Address, P. O. 
Box 22, Little Falls, New York. 








Lady, 27. desires summer teaching position. Has had 
several, years’ experience teaching commercial subjects, in- 
cluding 3 years’ summer experience in outstanding business 
colleges. Holds degree. Is an expert teacher of Gregg short- 
hand (functional method) and penmanship. Will accept trans- 
portation and living expenses. Address, No. 316. 





Married man, 31, a graduate of a state university and an ac- 
credited commercial school, desires permanent position in a 
good business college, a preparatory school, or a junior college. 
Has had 7 years’ teaching experience in public and private 
schools. For the past 2 years has been head of commercial de- 
partment in a nationally-known preparatory school. Is qualified 
to teach commercial and academic subjects. Owns a car. 
Address, No. 317. 





Man, 30, with 6 years’ experience teaching commercial and 
social science subjects, desires position. Holds B. A. degree 
and has done 2 years of graduate work. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects with exception of shorthand. Address, No. 318. 





Man, 27, with commercial teaching experience in public 
schools, desires position. Has M. S. degree in business educa- 
tion and is a certified teacher of bookkeeping and commercial 
arithmetic. Excellent refer Address, No. 319. 








Lady commercial teacher, 26, desires position during sum- 
mer months in a business college. Is a college graduate and 
has life teaching certificate. Has had 6 years’ high school 
teaching experience. Address, No. 320. 





Lady commercial teacher desires summer position in col- 
lege, university, business college, or private school. Has A. B. 
degree and 15 years’ experience in teaching and secretarial 
work. Can teach Gregg or Pitman shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, business English, and business arithmetic. Ad- 
dress, No. 322. 





Man, 30, with B. S. and A. M. degrees, desires teaching 
position for summer months. Has had 6 years of administra- 
tive work in addition to 4 years of cial teaching ex- 
perience in a high school. Can teach all commercial subjects; 
prefers accounting and business law. Not interested in com- 


= basis unless expenses are guaranteed. Address, No. 
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Address Replies 





Man teacher with B. Ed. degree and 10 years’ successful 
teaching experience, desires position in a first-class business 
college or high school. Has completed six graduate units in 
education at the University of Illinois. Can teach accounting, 
business arithmetic, business law, spelling, business English, 
economic geography, consumer economics, advertising, and 
salesmanship. Available August 20. Would be interested 
financially. Address, No. 321. 





Responsible man, 25 desires commercial teaching position 
in a reliable business college or high school. Has A. B. degree 
and 5 years’ college training. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business English, eom- 
mercial law, and business arithmetic. Has had teaching ex- 
perience in a large business college. Address, No. 324. 





Man, 30, with thorough secretarial and accounting training, 
desires position in a college, a busines school, or a high school. 
Holds advanced degrees and has had 5 years of progressive 
teaching and administrative experience. Has also done solici- 
tation work. Prefers East or Middle West. but will consider 
any location. Will aecept reasonable starting salary if larger 
earnings are possible. Available July 1. Address, No. 325. 





Lady commercial teacher desires summer position in a 
commercial college, a janior college, or a high school. Has had 
15 years’ high school teaching experience and practical office 
experience. Prefers to teach Gregg shorthand and typewriting 
in a school located in East or West. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, No. 326. 





High-class business manager desires position in good busi- 
ness college with chance of becoming part-owner. Has been 
president of a normal school, director of a high school com- 
merce department, manager of a commercial school, and prin- 
cipal of commerce department in a commercial! school. Has 
had thorough training and experience in all commercial and 
stenographic subjects. Can enroll students and conduct sales 
campaigns. Address, No. 327. 





Man, 30, with 3 years’ teaching experience and 5 years’ 
practical office experience as manager and accountant, desires 
position. Holds B. B. A. degree and credits toward Master’s 
degree in education. Can teach accounting, business mathe- 
matics, business law, civil service training, salesmanship, and 
money and banking. Has done soliciting. Address, No. 328. 





Successful, all-around commercial teacher with high scho- 
lastic standing and executive ability, desires position for Sep- 
tember. Is one of America’s finest penmen. Has had success- 
ful teaching experience. Give details of requirements and 
salary paid. Address, No. 329. 





Single woman, 27, with B. A. degree and graduate work, 
desires position in a high school or college. Has had 4 years’ 
teaching experience and experience as stenographer and news- 
paper reporter. Has trained winners in National Commercial 
Contests. Can teach all business subjects and English. Prefers 
northern Kentucky, southern Ohio, or West Virginia. Is certi- 
fied to teach in Kentucky and West Virginia. Salary must be 
at least $120. Address, No. 330. 





Married man, 35, with 14 years’ experience as teacher, 
manager, and salesman, desires position with first-class busi- 
ness school. Might consider purchasing interest. Collections 
on sales have averaged $15,000 annually for past 3 years. Ad- 
dress, No. 331. 


a 


Man, 31, with experience teaching accounting and short- 
hand, desires position in a high school or college. Has A. B. 
and M. A. degrees. Can qualify to teach reimbursable educa- 
tion under the George-Deen Act. Would like position where 
he can continue work on Doctor’s degree. Address, Ne. 332. 
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Experienced lady teacher, 27, desires position in a reputable 
business school. Can teach full secretarial course, including 
Gregg shorthand (functional method), stenotypy, 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, and allied subjects. Address, No. 333. 





Man teacher of commercial subjects, with B. S. degree in 
commercial education and a special proficiency certificate, de- 
sires summer or permanent teaching position in a business 
college, private school, or a high school. Is a business college 
graduate and has done some graduate work toward Master’s 
degree in business education. Can teach all commercial sub- 
jects, including higher accounting. Has had 14 years’ commer- 
cial teaching experience in senior high schools and junior col- 
leges, and 6 years’ practical business experience. Is now em- 
ployed as part-time bookkeeper for a business firm and as 
solicitor for one of leading business colleges in Kansas City. 
Prefers Middle West or Central states. Available on short 
notice. Address, No. 334. 





Man, 35, with 14 years’ teaching and practical business ex- 
perience, desires position as teacher of office machines, type- 
writing, or integrated office practice. Work toward M. A. de- 
gree in commercial education and guidance to be completed in 
August. Is now part-time guidance consultant for nationally- 
known paper company in addition to teaching position. Loca- 
tion not important. Address, No. 335. 





Young man, single, desires position in high school or college 
teaching commercial subjects. Has had 8 years’ commercial 
teaching experience and some practical office experience. Can 
teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, office practice, bookkeep- 
ing, salesmanship, economics, business organization, commer- 
cial law, commercial geography, business correspondence, and 
penmanship. Prefers Indiana, Colorado, Texas, Ohio, or 
California. Address, No. 336. 





Lady with 10 years’ experience teaching Gregg shorthand, 
bookkeeping, stenotypy, and English in public schools, business 
colleges, and university, desires position. Holds commercial 
and law degrees. Is employed, but is available on short notice. 
Best of references. Address, No. 337. 





Lady with 15 years’ commercial teaching experience, de- 
sires summer position. Has taught in high schools and business 
colleges, and has managed a business college. Holds B. A. 
degree and Gregg diploma. Best of references. Available 
June 6. Address, No. 338. 





Young man with B. S. and M. S. degrees and 1% years’ 
graduate work in commerce, desires college teaching position. 
Can teach economics, money and banking, finance, taxation, 
public utilities, marketing, and related subjects. Has had 2 
years’ teaching experience. Desires change which will afford 
greater opportunity. Address, No. 339. 





Man, 34, with M. S. degree in economics and business, de- 
sires summer teaching position. Can teach economics, account- 
ing, bookkeeping, business arithmetic, and typewriting. Avail- 
able June 1. Address, No. 340. 





Schoolman with native abilities, broad training, and success- 
ful experience, desires position. Will also consider buying 
whole or part interest in school. Can teach all commercial sub- 
jects and many academic subjects. Is qualified to assume any 
responsibility in the operation of a school. Available after 
June 1. Address, No. 341. 





Man with B. S. and M. A. degrees and 12 years’ teaching ex- 
perience, desires summer teaching position in business school 
er college. Prefers teaching functional, traditional, or direct 
method of Gregg shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
commercial law. Excellent references. Address, No. 342. 





Young man with 12 years’ successful teaching and business 
experience, desires change of position. Has had teachers col- 
lege and university training in business administration and 
commercial education. Is certified to teach bookkeeping, sales- 
manship, law, junior business, geography, economics, and pen- 
manship. Prefers position in college or high school located in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, or Delaware. 
Address, No. 343. 





Lady teacher, college graduate, desires position in com- 
mercial college, junior college, or high school for summer 
months. Has had 13 years’ high school teaching experience. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
Location not important. Address, No. 344. 





Lady with 14 years’ successful teaching experience desires 
position in business college. Uses modern teaching methods. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional method), 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. Southern states 
preferred. Available immediately. Address, No. 347. 
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Man, with 20 years’ experience in Eastern and Midwestern 
ivate schools, desires position in an executive capacity or as 
ead of commercia] department in an up-to-date and thor- 
oughly reliable business school. Has Bachelor’s degree and 
has done some graduate work in commerce. Has had experience 
in every phase of commercial school work, as well as experience 
as office manager and accountant. Has good personality and 
excellent references. Available after July 1. Address, No. 345. 





Salesmanship teacher in large city school system desires 
summer position in business college, normal academy, college, 
or high school. Has A. B. degree. Can also teach penmanship, 
bookkeeping, and commercial law, as well as solicit and inter- 
view students. Is experienced in guidance and placement. 
Available July 1. Address, No. 346. 





Married man, 38, now employed as college principal, de- 
sires change in near future for the purpose of becoming more 
permanently located. Has college degree and graduate work, 
and 15 years’ experience in teaching and supervising vocational 
and commercial studies. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 348. 





Capable young man, a college graduate with 5 years’ teach- 
ing experience, desires position. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping, business English, business law, mathematics, Gregg 
and Pitman shorthand, and secretarial subjects. Small salary 
acceptable. Address, No. 349. 





Middle-aged man with business ability and teaching ex- 
perience desires permanent teaching position with an A-1 
business school. Can teach bookkeeping and accounting, Gregg 
and Pitman shorthand, and allied subjects. Has pleasing per- 
sonality. Address, No. 350. 





Man, 33, with 6 years’ commercial teaching experience, de- 
sires summer position. Holds Master’s degree in business edu- 
cation. Can teach all commercial subjects, but is especially 
prepared for placement counseling and teaching placement 
techniques. Prefers South or Southwest. Address, No. 351. 





Young woman, 31, desires position in teachers college, junior 
college, or university. Has had 8 years’ experience as instructor 
Hs —- subjects in a Grade A teachers college. Address, 

o. 3 





Lady teacher with B. S. degree in commerce, desires teach- 
ing position in a business college. Has had 9 years’ commercial 
teaching experience. Has been high school principal for two 
years. Address, No. 353. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Live-wire field representative, either man or 
woman, who can get results. Must have car. High commission 
paid. Send plete details, refer and photograph. Ad- 


dress, College of Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia. 








WANTED: Man, about 40, who is able to take charge of an 
accounting department. Must be a good penman and an en- 
thusiastic teacher. School is located in the Central states in a 
city of 20,000. Applicant must have at least 5 years’ experience 
in business school work. Address, No. 354. 





WANTED: Experienced solicitor who can get results for 
East Coast business college near Washington, D. C. School 
established nearly 20 years ago. Must use ethical methods. 
Small salary and commission, or liberal commission with fair 
drawing account. Would consider teacher-solicitor arrange- 
= complete details, including photograph. Address, 
No. . 





WANTED: Capable man for position as principal and in- 
structor in higher accountancy for well-established business 
college in the East. Applicant must know and must be able to 
teach every phase of higher accountancy. Must have good per- 
sonality and high ideals. Send photograph and full details, in- 
cluding salary expected. Address, No. 356. 





WANTED: Live-wire salesman to sell scholarships for a 
reputable business college in Missouri. Must have a car. High 
commission paid; substantial part of commission paid when 
each enrollment is made. Send complete details and photo- 
graph with first letter. Fine opportunity for a $5,000-a-year 
man. Address, No. 357. 





WANTED: Man or woman of good character, personality, 
health, and appearance to act as teacher-solicitor. Must be 
well qualified through education and experience as a commer- 
cial school teacher and as a field representative. Must have car 
for field work. Permanent position. Address, No._358. 
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WANTED: Solicitor for a fast-growing business college in 

the South. High commission paid and an opportunity to pur- 

omg Tg interest in the school. Position open now. Address, 
0. . 





WANTED: Experienced registrar, preferably man under 35, 
for reputable business college in the South. Prefer applicant 
who can sell Stenotypy as well as general courses. Permanent 
position. Thousands of direct leads in an area of 1,000,000 
population. Nearest competition over 200 miles. School lo- 
cated in one of largest Southern cities. Applicant must own 
recent-make car. Liberal commission basis. Send qualifications 
and photograph with first letter. Address, No. 360. 





WANTED: Stenotype, Gregg shorthand, and typewriting 
teacher. Preferably young lady under 30. School located in 
= South. An interest can be purchased if teacher proves 

after a trial period. Will arrange interviews for ap- 
em who qualify. Send qualifications and photograph in 
first letter. Address, No. 361. 





WANTED: Experienced Gregg shorthand teacher to start 
work September 1. Position available in reputable state- 
approved business school. Present teacher is leaving to get 
married. Address, No. 362. 





WANTED: Live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesman 
for private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Send complete details and 
photograph. Address, No. 363. 





WANTED: Man, not under 45, to supervise instruction, 
co-ordinate commercial courses, and contact business offices. 
Must be able to address high schools and interest prospective 
studenis. Must have ability and should be able to teach. Prefer 
man of New England birth and preparation, but with experience 
in South and West. Salary commensurate with ability. Send 
only history of experience in first letter. Address, No. 364. 








WANTED: Competent field secretary to tact high school 
graduates and college students. Splendid opportunity with a 
high-grade school located northwest of Chicago. Send complete 
details and photograph with first letter. Address, No. 365. 





WANTED: Lady teacher qualified to teach all commercial 
subjects. Degree preferred. Must have excellent personal 
qualifications. Small salary with advance as satisfactory results 
are obtained. Address, No. 366. 





WANTED: An experienced schoolman to act as solicitor 
and as manager. [Excellent opportunity for right person. Ad- 
dress, No. 367. 





WANTED: Partner for a successful business school to be 
expanded. Schoo! located in a large city in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Present enrollment over 100 students. Man or woman 
must be competent teacher and must have executive ability. 
Should be able to invest $2,500. Address, No. 368. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy all or part interest in a well-established 
school. Address, No. 369. 





High school superintendent wishes to buy a successful 
three- to five-teacher business college. Address, A.F. Stegenga, 
Sunfield, Michigan. 





Business school executive with degree desires to buy a well- 
established commercial co.lege. Must be debt-free, have a 
good reputation, and priced right. Give full particulars regard- 
ing equipment, courses offered, tuition rates, and location in 
first letter. South or Southwest preferred. Will pay cash. Ad- 
dress, No. 370. 





College executive-teacher desires to lease or to buy a part 
interest in an established business school. School should be 
located in a city with a drawing population up to 200,000. Wil 
also consider salaried position. Address, No. 371. 





WANTED: To buy a small business school located in the 
East. School must have no outstanding debts and must be 
earning money. Would consider the management of such a 
school with an option of buying, or would consider a partner- 
ship with someone willing to share teaching load. Purchaser is 
~— _ with several years teaching experience. Address, 

0. 
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experienced, all-around business college man is inter. 
an Se. Ce ae ee If pur- 
chased, a down-payment can be made; balance to be guid on ou: 
of profits. Will consider buying an interest on the same basis 
Give fall particulars and terms. Can furnish references. Ad- 
dress, No. 373. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: All or part interest in a two-teacher business 
school in southern California. Territory of 100,000 population 
from which to draw. Good equipment. Excellent opportunity 
for a good solicitor. Cash sale. Address, No. 374. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in the South. Is a 
money-maker for a qualified, reliable man and wife. Should 
have degree. Attractive terms. Address, No. 375. 





FOR SALE: A school that has proved its worth. Has ex- 
cellent territory and a splendid reputation. Address, No. 376. 





FOR SALE: An accredited, class-A school located in the 
West. Suitable for two capable teachers. No competition. No 
lessees desired; greater part cash. Address, No. 377. 





FOR LEASE: A high-grade private business school es- 
tablished 47 years ago. Only a reliable, experienced school- 
man, whose character and record will stand most thorough 
investigation, and who has at least $1,500 to handle lease, 
need apply. Will lease with option of purchasing later. Selling 
— — cash and $8,000 on easy payments. Address, 

0. 37 








Turille on Leave 


S. J. Turille, an instructor in the depart- 
ment of commerce of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, has been on 
leave of absence since September, 1939, 
working on his Doctor’s degree in commer- 
cial education at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachussetts. He will return in 
September, 1940, to his teaching duties at 
Emporia. Several increases in the course 
offerings are being planned according to 
Mr. Turille. 

Mr. Turille was formerly head of the 
commercial department of the College 
View High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Prior to that time, he was principal of 
several of the high schools in Nebraska. 


* * * 
Michigan Typing Contest 


The Southwestern Michigan Typewriting 
Contest, held on May 1 was sponsored by 
Maher’s Business College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. The contest was not planned for 
the recognition of any individual, but rather 
to promote greater interest in commercial 
education. 

The contest was held in three divisions: 
secondary schools, business colleges, and 
open class. The afternoon program con- 
sisted of a welcoming address by Philip 
Maher, president of Maher’s Business Col- 
lege; a round-table discussion for typewrit- 
ing teachers; and a recognition banquet. 
The presentation of awards was made im- 
mediately after the banquet. 
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OFFICE TRAINING 
IS ESSENTIAL TRAINING 
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CO L Additional training in an office practice course is essential 
OFF iC ‘7 : . : . . 
PRACTICE for every student who is preparing for an office job. There 
are many important topics: in SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE that are not covered in other courses cr which 


are covered only slightly. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By LOSO, HAMILTON, AND AGNEW 








The training that is provided in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE goes beyond 
other business subjects and rounds out the student's training by stressing such 
topics as these: office conduct, meeting callers, using reference books, construct- 
ing and sending messages, handling mail, and keeping simple office records. 
The book does not attempt to develop skill in the 
handling of office machines, although the student 
is introduced to the types of machines with which 
he must become acquainted. The subject matter 
content is of two general types: (1) subject matter 
| that correlates with other subjects, and (2) addi- 
. tional subject matter essential in the training of 
secretaries, stenographers, and clerks. Emphasis 
is placed on dictation and transcription, as well 
as on problems of office organization. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE closely ties 
together such important subjects as English, short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, busi- 
ness organization, law, and various other com- 
mercial subjects. A comprehensive treatment is 
given in regard to filing and indexing. 
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EMPHASIS IS PLACED UPON THE 
PERSONAL AND THE BUSINESS 
VALUES OF LETTER WRITING 








Kifective 
Business 
Correspondence 


SECOND EDITION 
By 
AURNER 


In this new revision the author has gone beyond an attempt to develop a 
mere vocational skill in letter writing. The student is trained to develop a 
power of expression, a sense of consideration, and an ability to talk through 
the medium of written words. The author also attempts to vitalize the study 
of business English by stressing those factors which will help the student fill 
his place more effectively in the business life in which he finds himself after 
graduation. As examples, the author presents letters that deal with every 
phase of business activity and those that deal with the problems that arise in 
personal-use letter writing. Real life situations grip the student's interest and 
form the motivating force in each discussion. 


Motivated instruction in grammar is carefully woven into the letter-writing 
assignments. For example, the student is constantly reminded of the impor- 
tance of grammar, sentence structure, the development of coherent para- 
graphs, and continuity of thought. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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